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My Passover 
By Ethel Merrill Beale 


N ANGEL from a midnight sky 
Stopped at my door, then passed me by. 
I watched—and dared not question why 


Till through the mists I seemed to see 
The answer, as they said to me: 
“When all was dark we prayed for thee.” 


In Egypt, at their God’s command » 
They sprinkled blood, with reverent hand, 
That, passing, one might understand. 


Not God-commanded Hebrew rite, 
But prayers of interceding might 
Had caused my Passover that night. 


Yet some (God make their number less!) 
Believe He will not hear and bless 
These prayers of:simple trustfulness. 


This be my task: for such to plead 
Who even in their. bitter need 
Think that their Father will not heed. 


For such to lift a fervent prayer, 
And caring, as these taught to care, 
To cause another’s Passover. 








The Touch of His Hand 


Christ wants to give direct, personal attention to 


you and your needs to-day. John’s experiences of 
reclining on Jesus’ bosom and hearing intimate words 
from His lips, and Paul’s experiences of having direct 
personal words from the Master, are experiences 
that any Christian may have to-day. Indeed, per- 
sonal fellowship with the Lord Jesus, as real and 
definite as the apostles had, is what every Christian 
ought to experience. A Christian young woman re- 
cently found herself disturbed over a certain matter, 
and she laid it before the Lord, askitig Him to take 
care of it in some way... That very morning a little 
event occurred which she recognized as a direct an- 
swer to the prayer. Her heart was filled with joy, 


not because the thing that troubled her had to a 
large extent been removed, but bécause the mighty 
God had tenderly been bending down his ear to 
listen to her, and had given direct personal attention 
to her needs. This same Christian a little later had 
an experience of. instantaneous healing and release 
from great pain through a prayer of faith. Again 
her heart was filled with gladness, not so much be- 
cause of the physical relief, but because of the sweet 
consciousness that “it was the Lord.” Yet God's 
plan for every Christian life is something richer even 
than such blessed experiences of his presence. He 
wishes us to see the touch of his hand on ours in 
every event, in all the commonplaces of a humdrum 
day. Let us claim. our inheritance in this matter. 
That is how life becomes a continual song of joy and 
thanksgiving, when not the smallest act of hand or 
foot or lip is performed without the knowledge that 
Christ is in it with His intimate personal fellowship 
and guidance. 
ya 


Are You Half-hearted? 


When a-man loses the use of half of his physical 
heart, he is crippled indeed. The leaking valves, the 
hardened arteries, the jerking ventricles, hinder the 
man sadly. He must walk at a snail’s pace. He must 
not lift anything heavy. He must guard his life from 
overwork, from excitement, from stress of all kinds. 
Having the use of only half a heart, he is physically 
only half a man. Nevertheless, some of the best 
work in the world has been done by men with only 
half of their hearts to work with. The real trouble 
comes from half-heartedness in the spiritual body. 
When one has only half a heart for his Bible, for 
prayer, for Christian service, for his divine Master 
and Saviour, he is a cripple indeed. His “Christian 
walk” is at a snail’s pace. He is of little use in his 
Father’s business. Yet this half-hearted man does 
not realize the hindrance of his half-heartedness. He 
would not for the world exchange it for physical 


we 


The Tractableness of 


N AN old book of sermons by The Country Par- 
] <= which were very popular a generation ago, 

both in this country and in England, he speaks 
about how tractable sins became when put into the 
hands of Christ. It is good for us in whose re- 
ligious life strain is a prevailing characteristic to 
hear such a statement and become acquainted again 
with the ease and grace with which Christ did his 
mighty works. 

Even those who have been longest in the Christian 
life still find themselves half believing that sin is 
mastered mainly by herculean efforts and desperate 
struggles. The normal type of deliverance from sin 
is apt to be too much the instance where “the evil 
spirit rent him sore and came out of him.” No two 
of Christ’s conquests of evil were exactly alike. At 
times we do feel something like a mighty wrestling 
with evil, at other times “he spake and it was done.” 

But strain is not the prevailing mark of Christ’s 
ministry, and for that very reason we sometimes feel 
ill at ease with the Gospels because all is done so 
quietly, and is told us in such an almost emotionless 
way. it is almost instinctive with us when we think 


_ of being better people or doing better work to put 


it to ourselves like this: “If I could only try harder 
I could master this infirmity or defeat that trouble.” 
And then we get more despairing than before because 
trying harder is just the one thing which the weak- 
ened will cannot do: Trying harder is not so much 
a cause as it is an effect. Nerveless, paralyzed 
lives tried harder in the Gospel because Christ did 
something for them which gave them an impulse to 
do it. “I will run the way of thy commandments, 
when thou shalt set my heart at liberty.” The 
weaker the will the more it is sure to set before 
itself this delusion of stupendous effort. 

Our sins and faults come to seem so hard and 
deep-seated and inveterate that we can hardly dream 
that the worst of them may be what we could call 





half-heartedness, 
that he is sound. 
that he may 
promise, 


Spiritual cripple as he is, he thinks 
He needs the Psalmist’s insight 
make the Psalmist’s prayer and 


“Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law; 
Yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart.” 


A 


Bread for Stones 


Men don’t know how to feed themselves, They 
don’t know how to enjoy themselves. Left to them- 
selves, they starve, and have a miserable time. But 
God does not leave men to themselves. At a cost to 
himself beyond the power of man to reckon, God has 
provided food for men, and such joys as God himself 
alone knows. Writing of the man who is “most 
blest,” a Spirit-enlightened Christian has said: “He 
asked for a stone and was given bread, for he had 
sought happiness where it could not be found, and 
had found happiness where he had never sought it.” 
Those who have taken Christ as the full satisfaction 
of their life know what this means. All others are 
trying to feed on stones. But it will not be God’s 
fault if they fail to enter into His banqueting house. 


ya 
Waiting that Waits 


Impatient waiting is not worthy the name of 
waiting. “I waited patiently for the Lord,” wrote 
David, and the adverb proves the verb. When our 
waiting is fretful, it is faithless. If we are sure a 
friend is going to do a certain thing for us, if all our 
experience convinces us of his friendship and fidelity, 
we can wait for this patiently and gladly, though we 
do not see it even in the distance. If it seems late, 
we know the delay is necessary. And if we can wait 
patiently for an earthly friend, surely we can accord 
to our unfailing heavenly Friend, for all that must 
come from him, the waiting that really waits. 


b 

as s & + 
Sin in Christ’s Hands 
tractable. In discouraged hours they seem like bonds 


which could give way only to sledge-hammer blows. 
Still the Gospel always speaks of them as tractable. 
Yet we put on anxious countenances and think that 
sternness will perhaps do it and we prepare for 
mighty stroékes which we never deal, Yet we neither 
see nor feel very much of this in the life of Jesus’ 
circle. We know that he did not ceaselessly de- 
nounce and correct his disciples. The gravest dis- 
orders were at work in théir hearts, but they trusted 
him, though it must often “ave seemed as if he 
could do nothing for such a3 they. In one such mood 
Peter begged him to depart from him. His- sin 
seemed hopelessly intractable to himself. But always 
there was this great fact, that having chosen twelve 
that they might be with him he still persisted in hav- 
ing them with him. And afterward people took 
knowledge of them that they had been with him, 

We often mistake Christ’s way and” fail. of his 
help because we fall into the delusion which,Naaman 
was under with regard to Elisha. We thought he 
would do it in a certain way and could only do if 
in that way. And that way is nearly always some 
form of force that is rather showy. We make too 
little allowance for the fascinating power that Christ 
possesses. We do not reckon with his power to 
divert men’s attention from what has absorbed them, 
and to create another kind of preoccupation. Though 
we fail often and many times seem to be growing 
worse, though our inconstancies have been recent, if 
we keep our minds and belief fixed upon Christ we 
may be sure he is still working in us, and perhaps 
not least when to ourselves we seem weakest. 

In some ways the disciples never appeared to 
worse advantage than they did the very last night 
they were with the Master. But just when their 


faults seemed mst obvious and shameless they little 
suspected what work kad been going on within them 
traitors that 


underneath. Half night they little 
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dreamed how near they stood to a love and loyalty 
which could not be shaken. The wonder of their 
remaining days was how Christ had managed it. 
The things in their lives that had met them with 
ever stouter resistance had become tractable in 
Christ’s hands though their own had been almost 
powerless. 

But the chief thing that Christ did was to take 
sin away. Never was there a quieter phrase than 
“the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world.” When, with all their powers of thought 
and resolution and effort, men had failed to make 
head against their sins, Christ took them away. The 
sins were no longer there. There may be a psychol- 
ogy of the experience, but the main thing is to have 
the experience. 

One of the greatest of English preachers has told 
how one evening a brother minister came from his 
parish some miles away, and sitting down with him 
in his study poured out to him his dissatisfaction 
wth his ministry and his sorrow over his spiritual 
failure. They talked it all over, and late in the 
night the visitor mounted his bicycle and made for 
his home over the hills. Shortly afterward he told 
his host what happened when he arrived home. When 
he reached home he went to his study and sat in deep 
dejection thinking it all over and what the trouble 
was. Then he fell into a sort of waking dream, and 
in it it seemed to him as if he were covered with 
his faults and sins so that he could see them all 
standing out upon him. And while he surveyed them 
thronging over him he became conscious of his 
Master sitting opposite to him, and in that presence 
all the sins stood out in sharper contrast. Then in 
his dream he fell into a deeper dream, and waking 
from that he looked upon himself again, and to his 
amazement the sins no longer covered him. They 
were gone. Their unsightliness had been removed, 
and with the removal of them came a sense of rest 
and cleanness. Wondering what had become of them 
he looked up and looked across at his Master and 
they were all on him, They had passed away from 
him and his Lord had taken them upon himself. 
And he awoke from his dream and it seemed to him 
that the whole dark chapter of his life had just been 
utterly removed. As Dr. Jowett says, no arithmetic 
can compute how far away from us anything is 
which God has put behind his back. 

And so when all within us seems most intractable 
and we feel most helpless and sinful and weak, when 
our sins seem to mock at all our effort, and there 
seems no might that can cope with them, let us re- 
member this old, winsome phrase which embodies 
so much of grace of the Gospel by telling us what 
Christ always felt, and forever feels, toward the sin- 
ner, that his sins are tractable if he will only put 
them into His hands. 

















What Does “ Sufficient’? Mean ? 


For a long time I have had a great longing for such 
a measure of the Holy Spirit as would enable me to 
live my life in the power of the Spirit—a life 1 close 
relation with one who is an enemy of the cross of 
Christ. At length I was enabled to receive this, accord- 
ing to your Victorious Life articles. I could say, I be- 
lieve Jesus is now giving me the measure of the Holy 
Spirit I need. Oh! it was wonderful to have all I 
needed, for my need is so great! For two weeks the 
life was precious, victory in the prayer life. 

Then I witnessed to a servant of God, who lives, I 
believe, the life of victory, walking in the Spirit. I 
said to him, “I believe Jesus is now giving me the 
measure of the Holy Spirit which I need.” He gently 
corrected me, saying, “‘All you can receive.” 

Some way from that moment there was a fear in my 
faith, The thought came again and again, “Perhaps 
you are not able to receive all you need.” 

I received the Holy Spirit Himself definitely some 

years ago. But the “living water” does not seem to 
reach the members of my family. The enemy’s point of 
attack is the prayer life. 
“What am I to believe, that I am receiving all I need, 
or all I am able to receive? My capacity is so small I 
do not think it is equal to my need. You can see I am 
confused; will yom please straighten it out?—A Califor- 
nia Seeker. 


If we are not able to receive all that we need, 
then our need cannot be met. And if our need can- 
not be met, then the Word of God is untrue, the Gos- 
pel is not good news, our Christ is an insufficient 
Saviour, our Christianity is mockery, all that we have 
hoped and believed collapses. Is the Word of God 
untrue? In it God pledges himself to meet our needs, 
—‘My God shall supply every need of yours accord- 
ing to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 4: 
19). And Christ pledges us his word, “My grace is 
sufficient for thee” (2 Cor. 12:9). Notice also that 
Christ immediately explains what that word “suffi- 
cient” means: “for my power is made perfect in weak- 
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ness.” His. power is made perfect, not in our ability, 
but in our inability. 

Oh, let us never, never be turned away from looking 
unto Jesus to looking unto ourselves,—not even to 
our faith or our receptiveness. The word of the 
Christian friend to this inquirer was meant sincerely 
and conscientiously ; but it was a dangerous and mis- 
leading word. It is true that God gives us all the 
measure of the Holy Spirit which we can receive; 
but it is also true that God has assumed the responsi- 
bility of enabling us to receive all that we need. 
he does not do this, we are hopeless. Our very faith 
itself, the faith to receive, is the gift of God and the 
work of God. See how sweepingly and without 
measure God pledges himself to do in us, as well as 
for us, all that we need all the time, as he declares in 
different parts of his New Covenant: “Ye are under 
grace. My grace is sufficient for thee: for my power 
is made perfect in weakness. I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me. That ye 
may become blameless and harmless, children of God 
without blemish. Now unto him that is able to guard 
you from stumbling! Thanks be unto God who al- 
ways leadeth us in triumph in Christ! For by grace 
have ye been saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves, it is the gift of God; not of works, that no 
man should glory.” 

In his Pocket Testamert, at the bottom of the page 
containing that wonderful word of God in Philippians 
4:19, quoted above, a man who is praising God for 
victory and fulness of the Holy Spirit through sim- 
ple faith in Jesus Christ, wrote out of a full heart the 
following sentence: “Anything, at all times, that J 


need to do for the Victorious Life, as for all else, ° 


Jesus is doing.” There is the secret. “Every need” 
means every need. “Supply” means supply. “Suffi- 
cient” means sufficient. Dare we take our God at his 
simple word? Dare we not do so? 


— ; 
Why Not Have Church Fairs? 


Enclosed please find amount for pamphlet entitled 
“Lowering Morals by Raising Money.” 

I am deeply interested in the subject, and in reading 
your articles regarding it in Notes on Open Letters, 
and I would like to know your ideas about children giv- 
ing. Where is the difference between earning money 
separately at home by payment for little duties, and 
working together for a sale of candy or fancy articles 
for the purpose of giving, in both cases giving time and 
money to church, Sunday-school, or missions? A boy 
may cut the grass and receive fifty cents which he 
uses for his offering. A girl may make an apron and 
receive the same amount for it for her offering, or a 
class of girls may work together and give the proceeds 
of a sale to missions. Is not that manner of earning as 
acceptable as for a man to sell groceries, or any other 
legitimate business? I shall be greatly obliged for 
assistance in this matter—An Interested Georgia 
Reader. 


Earning money is a proper thing for any Chris- 
tian to do. The Apostle Paul did it by tent-making. 

And giving to the Lord money that one has earned 
is a proper thing for any Christian to do. The 
Apostle Paul undonbtedly did it from his tent- 
making earnings. 

But there is one thing that we.may be very sure 
Paul did not do: ask people to buy his tents so that 
their money could go to the Lord’s work. And just 
there is the trouble with church fairs, and all similar 
methods of raising money for the Lord by sales. 

Buying and selling is one thing; giving is another 
thing; and we must not mix them. The Lord’s 
work ought to be provided for wholly by free-will 
offerings, outright gifts, for which the giver re- 
ceives nothing tangible in return. The trouble with 
the church fair plan is that the person who ought to 
give money outright is, in effect, bribed or coaxed 
to give by the offer of something in return. It is 
neither legitimate business nor legitimate giving. It 
lowers the standard of both business and giving. 

It is well for a boy to cut the grass and thereby 
earn money, and give his earnings to the Lord’s 
work. But he ought not to ask to be paid for cut- 
ting the grass in order that he may give to the Lord. 
Let his grass-cutting ability stand on its own merits, 
as Paul’s tent-making ability stood on its own merits. 
The girl who makes an apron and sells it is doing 
a legitimate thing; but her apron ought to be pur- 
chased because it is a good apron, and not because 
she is going to give the money to the Lord. The 
sale that invites the public’s patronage because the 
proceeds will go to the Lord’s work is a fundamen- 
tally different thing from the grocery business or 
any other legitimate business. Perhaps the worst 
feature of such church sales is that they defraud 
Christian people of the blessing that God wants to 
give them through their outright giving. Can we 
imagine finding an account in the Book of Acts 





12 Corinthians 12:9; Philippians 4:13; 2:15; Jude 24; 
2 Corinthians 2: 14; Ephesians 2:8, 9. A leaflet, giving these 
and other Scripture references on the Victorious Life, and 
mentioning books and pamphlets on the subject, may be 
had upon request from The Sunday School Times Company; 
single copies free; twenty-five copies, 10 cents; one hundred 
copies, 25 cents. 
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of the early. Christians’ coming together in prayer 
and then, under the direction of the-Holy Spirit, 
planning a church fair at Antioch or Berea for the 
needs of the poor Christians at Jerusalem? Such a 
thing would be ludicrously incongruous with the 
whole spirit of the New Testament. Any such plan 
for “raising money” for the Lord “lowers morals” 
indeed. (The pamphlet “Lowering Morals by Rais- 
ing Money” mentioned by the Georgia reader brings 
together a large number of Open Letters, with 
editorial discussion and answers, which appeared 
in The Sunday School Times during a considerable 
number of years, and which may be had from The 
Sunday School Times Company at 1c cents, or $1 a 
dozen copies.) 

Another reader of the Times sees clear and true 
in this matter as she writes: 


I do not know if it takes as much “nerve” for a publi- 
cation to come out with a “straight-from-the-con- 
science” condemnation of the practise of money-raising 
“affairs” in church as it does for a single individual to 
do ‘so, but I do know that communities are hungering 
for religious fellowship, association with Christ’s people, 
without paying for it; and I think the practise of selling 
tickets is responsible for our glorious church being 
termed a beggar. There is so little I can do for Christ 
—it hurts to get back a dish of ice-cream out of each 
ten or fifteen cents I would give to Him. : 

There are others who feel as I do about it,—unfortun- 
ately only about one to a church,—but you know how 
it is to be the only Sunday-school teacher who does 
not “encourage” the Ladies’ Aid Social, who throws 
damp blankets whenever the young people’s class “gives 
a little farce for missions,” and when your own dear 
class of little folks say, “Teacher, will you buy a ticket? 
I am in the play, and you must come to see me.” The 
Ladies’ Aid conclude you are a shirker, your young 
companions say you’re mean, and the little folks think 
you’re queer. 

This letter is just a Thank you for a paper that encour 
ages the few to stand for their conviction on this sub- 
ject,—and perhaps the positive position taken in your 
paper will awaken the conscience of its many readers, 
and hasten the day when our church will be supported 
by Christians who, having freely received, freely give.— 
A California Reader. 


It is well that we should think prayerfully and 
searchingly on this as we study the lesson of our 
Lord’s reverence for his Father’s house, and his 
cleansing of that house from the defilement of the 
traders. They were not holding a church fair; but 
they were bringing into the house of God a spirit 
wholly unworthy of His service—even though they 
had no such knowledge of the Unspeakable Gift as 
the Father has so freely given us. 

We are told that the God who spared. not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, will also 
with him freely give us all things. Have we realized 
—we may say it reverently—that when we spare not 
ourselves, but yield ourselves a living sacrifice to this 
loving heavenly Father, we shall also with this 
freely give him all things that his service requires 


from us? 
=< 
Does It Pay? 


It is hard, even for most Christians, to say 
nothing of those who are not Christians, to realize how 
tremendously God is interested in earthly things. 
Heaven is a very important fact and place: but God’s 
interest in Christians while they are in this world 
relates itself more to this world than to heaven. 
Our Lord Jesus did his utmost to make this plain 
to his followers. He pleaded with them not to be 
anxious about what they should eat, or what they 
should drink, or what they should put on their 
bodies; “your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things,” he said. And then 
he pledges himself that if they will seek first God’s 
kingdom and God’s righteousness “all these things 
shall be added unto you.” We must remember 
that “these things” means earthly, temporal things. 
So-“Godliness is profitable for. all things, having 
promise of the life which now is, and of that which 
is to come” (1 Tim. 4:8). If any one doubts this, 
let him read the following letter from a practical 
reader of The Sunday School Times: 


In your issue of November 18> 1916, you ask, Should a 
man change his job because of conditions that inter- 
fered with his Christian principles? I wish to present 
an incident in point. 

A young man who had just graduated from a “Tech,” 
where he had fitted himself for an electrical engineer, 
-was anxious to secure his first position. He applied at 
a street and number designated, and was confronted 
with the following conditions: Twelve hours a day, 
seven days a week. He did not object to the long hours, 
but demurred at working on Sunday. : 

He was met with the taunt, “Oh, Sunday-school boy, 
eh?” 

He had beén taught from childhood that the Sabbath 
was a day to be kept holy. He stood by his principles, 
and turned away much disappointed, seeing nothing 
befere him but to take the next train for home. Soon he 
was met by a friend who told him where an electrician 
was wanted. He applied and was accepted, under the 
following conditions: Work eight hours a day, five and 
a half days a week, two weeks’ summer vacation, and 
more pay than was offered at the former place. 

Did it pay to stand by his duty to God? “Them that 
honor me I will honor” (1 Sam. 2: 30.)}—The Boy’s Father. 
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The Conflict of Critics on “Who Wrote John ?”’ 


By Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D., LL. 





Author of “ The Divinity of Christ in the Gospel of John,"’ ““ A Grammar 
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HERE is a veritable Babel of voices among the 

critical scholars to-day concerning the author- 

ship of the Fourth Gospel. Very strong voices 
(like Zahn, B. Weiss, Lightfoot, Westcott, Sanday, 
Drummond) support the traditional view that this 
Gospel is the work of the Apostle John. That this was 
* the original view is perfectly clear. But an obscure 
sect in the Second Century, called the Alogi, rejected 
the Gospel because of its Logos doctrine (see the 
writer’s article “Wh 
Word’?” in The Sunday School Times of December 
23, 1916) and attributed the book to _Cerinthus, 
leader of one branch of the Gnostics. This was a 
curious misinterpretation, for the Fourth Gospel 
opposes the main lines of the Gnostic teaching about 


esus. 

No other of the Four Gospels has such direct and 
clear testimony from early writers concerning its 
authorship. Few ancient books of any character are 
so well attested as is this Fourth Gospel. Irenaeus, 
Bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, wrote about A. D. 180, 
“John, the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned upon 
His breast, himself also published the Gospel, while 
he was dwelling at Ephesus in Asia.” Irenaeus speaks 
of how when a boy he heard Polycarp tell of “his 
familiar intercourse with John and the rest of those 
that had seen the Lord.” He explains also the 
mystical significance of the Four Gospels, and calls 
the Fourth the “flying eagle,” of Ezekiel 1:10; 
10:14. Now Polycarp was martyred A. D. 155, and 
is thus a living link between Irenaeus and the Apostle 
John. This, of itself, would be conclusive testimony 
in most instances. Polycarp in his epistle to the 
Philippians quotes 1 John. But Theophilus of An- 
tioch (about A. D. 170) quotes this Gospel by name: 
“John says, In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God” (Aut. 22). Besides, the Mura- 
torian Fragment (about A.D. 180), giving a list of 
the books accepted as canonical in the West, assigns 
the Fourth Gospel to “John, one of the disciples.” 

But this is not all. Tatian’s Diatessaron (about 
A. D. 170) has now been recovered and is manifestly 
a blended harmony of our Four Gospels, beginning 
and-efding with words from the Fou-th Gospel and 
using all of the book. Tatian was a pupil of Justin 
Martyr, who in his First Apology (about A. D. 160) 
says: “For Christ also said, Except ye be born 
again, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” And Ignatius in his epistles (about A. D. 
110) shows “the first clear traces of the Fourth Gos- 
pel” @ahn, Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. 
III, p. 176 )in references to “living water,” “children 
of light,” Christ as “the Logos,’ “the door,” etc. 
The tradition that the Apostle John is the author of 
the Fourth Gospel is thus seen to be very direct, 
early, and clear. It is further reinforced by the testi- 
mony of Clement of Alexandria (about A. D. 190), 
and of Tertullian in North Africa (end of the Second 
Century). 


The “‘Late Romance” Idea 


There are thus two points to be overcome by the op- 
ponents of John’s authorship. One is the authorship 
itself, and the other is the date. The easier line of at- 
tack was the date. The battle has raged fiercely since 
1820, when Bretschneider published his “Probabilia.” 
Baur and his school (1844) placed the date A. D. 170, 
but that position is no longer tenable in the light of 
the facts given above. It can no longer be described 
as a “late romance” like the Clementine Homilies. 
Pfleiderer (“Primitive Christianity,” 1906) doés not 
count as a serious New Testament critic, though an 
able philosopher. Schmiedel (“Johannine Writings,” 
1908) is also so chimerical as to deserve neglect in this 
discussion. Keim (1865), opposing the Johannine au- 
thorship, first proposed A. D. 100-115 as the date, and 
then changed to A. D. 130. But we seem compelled 
from the external evidence to place the date of the 
Fourth Gospel not later than A. D. 110. The battle 
for the date now rages between the years A. D. 90 and 
110. This narrow margin, however, still suffices for 
the opponents to take their stand. If the date were 
later than A. D. 100 the Apostle John would probably 
be out of it. The debate, therefore, still goes on with 
undiminished energy in spite of the agreement as to 
the probable limits of the years for its composition. 

So we turn to the internal arguments concerning 
‘the authorship. Here there are two phases of the 
argument that cannot be kept entirely separate. One 
is the authorship, the other is the historical worth 
of the book. Even those who reject the Johannine 
authorship still attach some value to the picture of 
Christ here given. Even Weizsacker and Renan ad- 
mit an .apostolic basis for the Gospel,” though 
treating it as the work of a later writer. And 


Did John Call Jesus ‘the- 


Does reason lend any support to the contention 
of certain distinguished scholars that the Apostle 
John did not write the Fourth Gospel? It is not 
a mere question as to what man the Holy Spirit 
inspired to write God’s revelation in this ** greatest 
book in the world.’”” For if it was not written by 
John, but by some one else at a later date, some 
real ground is offered for questioning the un- 
compromising testimony of the book to that which 
many destructive critics reject—the Godhood and 
: Saviourhood of Jesus of Nazareth 








Wernle, who rejects the Johannine authorship, yet 
speaks of the “full and joyful confession of what 
Jesus has become” to the Evangelist (“Die Quelle,’ 
etc., p. 20). On the other hand, Drummond (“In- 
uiry into’ the Character and Authorship of the 
ourth Gospel,” 1904, p. 428) accepts the Johannine 
authorship, but refuses to credit historical value to 
all that the apostle reports: “If we do not learn from 
him the very words which Jesus spoke, we learn what 
he said toa sensitive and loving heart.” Grill (“Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Entstehung des Vierten Evan- 
geliums, 1902, p. vi) says that he believes that the 
author wished to conceal his identity and that he 
succeeded so well that it will never be known. With 
this position agrees Dr. H. L. Latimer in a recent 
monograph (“The Fourth Gospel and Some Recent 
German Criticism,” 1906, p. 247). He leaves the 
whole problem up in the air, but adds: “That what 
he gives us in his ‘noble work’ is not history in the 
modern sense of the word cannot be gainsaid.” 

But it is gainsaid with energy and force by great 
scholars like Lightfoot, Westcott, Zahn. 


Is the Key Forever Lost? 


Scott (“The Fourth Gospel, Its Purpose and The- 
ology,” 1906, p. 15) is pessimistic about the whole 
problem: “Ignorant as we are of the personality of 
the writer, we are forever deprived of the ultimate 
key to his Gospel.” But certainly Scott does not 
hesitate in the most dogmatic way to give his views 
of the Fourth Gospel as full of inconsistencies and 
contradictions, and full of Greek ideas “alien to the 
whole spirit of his [Christ’s] teaching” (p..7). 

The unity of the book can be successfully main- 
tained against all partition theories. Ewald held 
that John himself composed the Gospel with the aid 
of his friends whose contributions are discernible. But 
no one else can see the marks of varied authorship. 
The stamp of one mind and one style is over the 
‘whole book from Prologue to Epilogue. Dr. E. A 
Abbott argued that John wrote the book, but not in 
its present shape. Wendt argues for a distinction be- 
tween the groundwork of the discourses and the his- 
torical framework which he would make due to a 
later redactor. Spitta likewise distinguishes between 
the groundwork and its reworking. So appeal is 
made to a Johannine school who caught the spirit 
of the Apostle. - 

But the Gospel claims to be written by one person, 
as is easily shown. We may note, “We beheld his 
glory” (1:14), though here the author includes 
others as sharers in this experience, as also in the 
words “of his fulness we all received” (1:16). But 
in 19:35 the writer is speaking of himself alone: 
“And he that hath seen hath borne witness, and his 
witness is true: and he [probably still the writer, 
though God may be here appealed to] knoweth that 
he saith true, that ye may believe.” Once more, in 
21:25, the author says, “I suppose” in contrast to 
the “we know” of verse 24. Chapter 21 is an Epi- 
logue apparently added later by the author, who 
seems to have had his work read by some friends, 
probably the elders in Ephesus. 

So far, so good. But who is this author? Bacon 
not only rejects John’s authorship, but asserts flatly 
that “we know not the hand which attempted the 
greater task” of “doing justice to the Pauline idea” 
(“The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate,” 1910, 
Pp. 534). The Fourth Gospel is to Dr. Bacon a logical 
development of the Pauline Christology. “To do 
this the Ephesian evangelist had no other’ recourse 
than the philosephic conceptions of his time.” He 
admits (same work, p. 535) that “there will be no 
longer the apostolic authority of an eye-witness, a 
confidant of Jesus’ inmost consciousness. Still less 
will it be possible to present the Christology of the 
Fourth evangelist as the personal testimony of Jesus 
to himself.” One may note also Gardner’s “Ephesian 
Gospel” (1915) which takes this position. 


But the book claims to be written by “an eye- 
witness” and a “confidant of Jesus’ inmost conscious- 
ness.” In 21:24 we read: “This is the disciple that 
beareth witness of these things, and wrote thes¢ 
things: and we know that his witness is true.” The 
preceding verses show plainly that the reference of 
this addendum is to “the Beloved Disciple” (21: 20- 
23). In 19:35 the writer expressly asserts that he 
is an eye-witness of the death of Jesus. The “dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved” is mentioned as a partici- 

ant of the important events during the Passion 

eek. He reclined on Jesus’ bosom at the Last 
Supper (13:23). He was with the mother of Jesus 
by the Cross, and was intrusted with the care of 
Christ’s mother (19: 26f). He was with Peter when 
Mary Magdalene reported to them the disappearance 
of the body of Jesus from the tomb (20: 2), and was 
the first of the disciples to believe in the resurrection 
of Jesus because of the arrangement of the grave- 
clothes. He was in the group of seven by the Sea of 
Galilee who went fishing, to whom Jesus appeared 
in the early dawn (21:7). He is probably the 
“other disciple” of 18: 15f who was “known unto the 
high priest,” or “the acquaintance of the high priest.” 

Several other things follow about this “Beloved 
Disciple.” He had a home in Jerusalem, for he took 
the mother of Jesus “to his own home” (19:27). 
This may mean only his temporary abode in Jeru- 
salem. If he was also the acquaintance of the high . 
priest (18:15f) and had influence enough with the 
portress to get Peter into the palace, he probably was 
a man of some standing and possibly of a little prop- 
erty. He was familiar with the life of Jerusalem, as 
is shown by his careful topography. He gives mainly 
the Jerusalem and Judean ministry of Jesus, either 
because he lived in Jerusalem or because the Syn- 
optic Gospels give mainly the Galilean ministry (out- 
side of Passion Week). He knows Jewish customs 
thoroughly, and explains Jewish words and usages 
for his readers (see 1:38, 41). He is on the most 
intimate terms with Jesus, and is a companion of 
Simon Peter, and is in frequent company with the 
Apostles as at the Last Supper. 

But is the “Beloved Disciple” the Apostle John, 
as Irenaeus and Theophilus of Antioch affirmed? 
Delff (Das vierte Evangelium Wiedergestellt,” 1890) 
says that he is not, but is another intimate friend of 
Jesus who knows the heart of Christ better than the 
apostles themselves. It is suggested that he may 
have been the young man who fled when his garment 
was seized in the Garden of Gethsemane (Mark 
14:51f). Sanday finds this hypothesis of Delff at- 
tractive as an alternative theory to the Johannine au- 
thorship, but rightly sees that it makes a duplicate of 
that Apostle John who is described in the Synoptic 
Gospels, in his relations with Jesus and Peter 
(“Criticism of the Fourth Gospel,” 1905, p. 107). 
There are still other objections to this view. If the 
Beloved Disciple is not the Apostle John, then we 
have the strange situation that the Fourth Gospel 
does not mention John by name, anywhere. Once 
(21:2) the sons of Zebedee are referred to. This 
neglect, a studied neglect of the Apostle John, calls 
for explanation on the hypothesis of Delff. 


Had the Apostle John a Double? 


There is nothing known of the Apostle John in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) 
that renders it impossible for him to be the Beloved 
Disciple of the Fourth Gospel. The picture of the 
Apostle John in the Synoptic Gospels and in the early 
Christian writers is that he was a man of passion, 
of strong emotions and great energy. John and 
James were “Sons of Thunder (Boanerges). We 
seem driven to the conclusion that either the Beloved 
Disciple is the Apostle John or his double! If we 
ask why the Apostle John should have concealed his 
identity in_this fashion, we may be referred to the 
Synoptic Gospels and to the Acts of the Apostles, 
which are anonymous. In fact, it is objected on the 
other hand that the author of the Fourth Gospel is 
too anxious to reveal himself to his readers. May 
not temperament, even under inspiration, enter into 
this? The_sensitive John shrank from giving his 
name, and yet the old man lingered with tender 
memory and love over some of these scenes of his 
early manhood with the wondrous Man of Galilee 
who swept into his life that never-to-be forgotten 
day when he and Andrew left the Baptist and went 
and spent the day with Jesus at Bethany beyond 
Jordan (1: 37-39). 

But may not the Fourth Evangelist have been the 
Presbyter John? some ask. Papias, as quoted in 
Eusebius (H. E., III, 39), uses the expression “the 

(Continued on page 21) 
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-France—Prohibition’s Most Determined Foe 
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‘. 


HEN I went to France my mission was re- 
W aires as quixotic by every one who knew 

of it. That a woman should visit the coun- 
try at such a time of stress and peril to study the 
temperance movement of France laid me open to the 
suspicion of being a spy. One of the five French 
officials to whom on my arrival I affirmed the object 
of my visit declared, with thinly veiled distrust and 
sarcasm, that “Madame must be very devoted to tem- 
perance to come so far and honor France with her 
presence at a time like this.” 

Whereupon I replied that as his countrymen were 
risking their lives for the sake of France, so I was 
willing to do my bit to help along the great struggle 
for the protection of the home now going on in the 
United States. 

My experiences the first three days were discour- 
aging, and I was ready almost to accept the assurance 
that there was “no temperance movement in France.” 

This might well be believed, since, from the testi- 
mony of statistics, France has per capita three times 
as many drinking places as Germany; five times as 
many as England, and twenty times as many as have 
Sweden and Norway. In comparison with the popu- 
lation, Paris had eleven bars where London had two. 

In the temperance ‘laboratory abroad an investiga- 
tion into the status of drink conditions in Europe 
early disclosed the fact that the heaviest penalties of 
alcoholism fall upon the wine and beer drinking na- 
tions. This is due to the fact that the lighter bever- 
ages are conducive to regular rather than to periodic 
drinking ; and continuous drinking leads to an alarm- 
ing consumption of alcohol. For this reason, France 
with her vineyards, her open-air cafés, and wine 
drinking, betraying so little evidence of drunkenness 
that the casual tourist continues to cite her people as 
an example of sobriety,—leads the world in the con- 
sumption of alcohol per capita, and is meeting the 
dire consequences of the unenviable distinction in an 
enormous increase in pauperism, crime, declining 
birthrate, degeneracy, and lunacy, for which every 
French scientist and sociologist holds alcohol respon- 
sible. 


Compelling Other Nations to Drink 


France was also the most determined foe of pro- 
hibition; and in the interest of her wine and spirit 
industry has bent every effort to perpetuate the drink 
habit in other lands. To this end, she has compelled 
treaty obligations and used ber financial power to 
force markets for her wines and spirits. 


Twice when Finland passed prohibition laws by: 


overwhelming majorities, the French government 
protested to the Czar of Russia—Finland’s overlord— 
in the interest of the wine-growers of France, de- 
claring that Finland’s prohibition of the importation 
of alcohol was a violation of France’s commercial 
treaties with Russia; and the protest was accompanied 
by a covert threat that the Russian loan could not be 
obtained if such a law in Finland was sanctioned by 
the Czar. Because of this protest by the French 
government the Czar refused to ratify Finland’s pro- 
hibition legislation; and thus, in the name of liberté, 
égalité and fraternité, the Finns were denied the 
right to throw off the chains of alcoholism. 

With one of the greatest wine-growers in: France 
as president of the republic, the French government 
took advantage of Norway’s need for railway devel- 
opment and held up loans on the French Bourse until 
that country would consent to a treaty lowering the 
duty levied on French wines and spirits by which 
Norway had sought to lessen the consumption of 
drink. A change in Norway’s township local option 
law was also demanded as a condition of the loan; 
but the Norwegian government absolutely refused to 
alter the law which had made half of her villages and 
towns dry territory. 

Copenhagen, Denmark, made an effort to lessen 
the consumption of wine in that country. She was 
instantly met with the threat of the withdrawal of 
French investments unless the unfavorable legisla- 
tion was altered; and was compelled to Sacrifice the 
welfare of her people to the demands of French wine 
and spirits merchants. 

But the God of Nations still ruled, and the day of 
reckoning was close at hand. 

In the building of a great army for protection 
against a foreign foe, France discovered that the 
number of her men unfit for military service was 
rapidly increasing. Thirty percent of those drafted 
for the French army were found to be incapacitated 
for service through the use of alcohol, or because of 
alcoholic parentage. 

When I was in Scotland, I met a very interesting 
old gentleman who had been a student in Paris dur- 


France leads the world in the consumption of alco- 
hol per capita,—and in the dire results that follow. 
And she has forced drink on other nations. The 
war has brought the day of retkoning. The women 
of France are mobilizing to save their beloved land 
from the internal foe, and turn the tide for tem- 
perance in ‘‘ sober’’ but alcohol enslaved France. 








ing the Franco-Prussian war, and from him I heard 
a very striking account of the part which drink 
played in that war. He told me how the railroad sta- 
tions were crowded with men and women—mistaken 
patriots—who forced wines and other liquors upon 
the train loads of troops until the journey to the front 
became a carnival of drunkenness. He also said that 
during the siege of Paris brandy was more plentiful 
than bread, and that men drank harder than they 
fought. Even French courage and heroic patriotism 
could not stand this internal attack, and without 
doubt the swift victory of her enemy was as largely 
due to the disastrous intemperance of her own troops 
as to the genius of Von Moltke and Bismarck. 

A repetition of the scenes of 1870 was only 
averted at the very outbreak of the present war by 
the prompt action of the government against a foe 
as old as civilizationn—the wormwood against. which 
Moses issued a warning nearly four thousand years 
ago, and which was known as absinthites in the days 
of Pliny; 4n ancient evil. which had become the foe of 
modern France, and against which her temperance 
reformers had struggled long. 

In passing the Trocadero one day a friend told me 
of the historic meeting that was. held in that great 
building to urge the prohibition of the green poison. 
Never was there such a storm in Paris. The Trade 
demanded the recall of the. meeting, and so many 
threats of violence were made that an army of special 
policemen was detailed to guard the entrance, and 
every applicant for admission had to undergo a rigid 
examination. The hall’ was crowded with the friends 
of the movement. The streets were thronged with 
its enemies, anxious to gain an entrance and take 
possession of the platform. With all its revolutions, 
Paris had seldom experienced a night fraught with 
greater excitement and apprehension. Amid tumul- 
tuous applause a demand for the prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of absinthe was carried, and 
the exultant temperance workers returned to their 
homes to solve the problem of carrying into effect 
the demand of that historic night. 

The influence of that meeting extended beyond 
Paris. In 1905, Belgium prohibited the manufacture 
and sale of absinthe; in 1908, Switzerland did the 
same; and one year later Holland suppressed the 
evil. But in France the sale of absinthe increased 
until school-children ten years of age admitted that 
oy were in the habit of drinking the poisonous 
iquor. 


Absinthe’s Last Stand 


The war secured to the temperance forces the en- 
forcement of the demand that went from that Troca- 
dero meeting. It was victory that had been delayed 
thirteen years. The sale of absinthe was prohibited 
during mobilization ; but so strongly was the “internal 
foe” entrenched that it required a six-months’ strug- 
gle to secure the absolute and permanent prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of absinthe and similar 
drinks. However, it was a famous victory, for the 
prohibition was carried in the Chamber of Deputies 
by a vote of nine to one. But Marianne has not yet 
risen to the occasion. For the sale of any drink con- 
taining not over twenty-three percent of alcohol is 
tolerated. Soldiers in uniform are allowed only the 
red and white wines, and these may be served at cer- 
tain hours and with meals; but these drinks may con- 
tain only fifteen percent of alcohol. 

By a ministerial decree the same regulations were 
applied to women and to minors as to soldiers. 
Stories of spendthrift and dissipated wives became 
prevalent, and the government immediately issued 
warning that the separate allowance would be for- 
feited in case of drink. But alas, the liquor interests, 
with the shrapnel of political intrigue and threat, 
bombarded the government, until, under its fire, a 
circular was issued by the Minister of the Interior 
abating the enforcement of the new regulations. 

The heavy mourning garbs that lend somberness to 
the streets of cities and villages attest the exaction of 
war on womanhood. In a [ittle shop I met a mother 


. whose five sons had died in the war, and the mother- 


heart was solaced by the thought that it was all for 
France. 
To find surcease for sorrow, they, too, must serve 


France by fighting the foe within while sons and’ 


husbands fight the foe without. With this holy pur- 
pose and high resolve they have formed the Union 
of the Women of France Against Alcohol. 

“It is our work to conserve the next generation in 
health and strength,” said Madame Fallot, the presi- 
dent of the new organization. “We have suffered 
a thousand sorrows, but, nevertheless, we are confi- 
dent and courageous. I have given all my fortune, 
my position,—all has been taken from me. But this 
is nothing in comparison with the great gift of my 
son, who died on the Marne outposts. In his name I 
have consecrated myself to remove the temptation 
which has redoubled since the war from those sons 
of France who may be spared to see the return of 
peace. 


From the Women and Mothers of France 

A patriotic and heart-stirring appeal has been sent 
to the women of France, and the women have has- 
tened to respond. One hundred and fifty-two of the 
six hundred members of the Chamber of Deputies 
have allied themselves with the women. .They have 
been influenced to a large degree by the volume of 
the petitions which have been circulated by the 
Unions, and which are now pouring in upon the 
Deputies in such numbers that, heaped on their 
tables, and crowded into their pockets they eonsti- 
tute an overwhelming demand for action on the part 
of the government. 


Urcent AppEAL OF FRENCH WoMEN AND MOTHERS 
TO THE 
FRENCH PARLIAMENT AND GOVERNMENT 


With unwavering heart, in spite of the anguish and 


great sacrifices we are making, .we await, with , 


certitude—vicTory. 


Thanks to our loved ones—our sons, our brothers—, 


France will be saved from its barbaric invader. 
Thanks to you, France too, we trust, will be .deliv- 
ered from its internal enemy, ALCOHOL. 


Enough of moderation, enough of compromising! . 


Alcoholism continues its ravages. 


‘ You will deliver our dear land from it! 


We are looking to you to stretch forth your hand 
and liberate us. 


We ask: ei 
The abolition of the privileges of the brewers and 
distillers ; 
The suppression of the consumption of alcohol as 
a beverage ; 


Developing its use industrially. 


Personal interests should give way to the interests 
of the nation. 


Mittrons oF Lives ARE HANGING IN THE BALANCE 


France has a right to the physical and moral strength 
of all her children. 


You Are REsponsiIBLE For Her Future 
Tue Howur ts RIPE 


To-morrow—Our armies will return victorious. 

To-morrow—Our families will be reconstituted. We 
will be renewing the youth of France, so cruelly 
tried. Grant that they will not be made the victims 
of alcohol! 


Protect THEM! SAVE THE FRENCH Race! 
DELIVER FRANCE From ALconHo.L! 


FrENCH WoMEN’s TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The campaign is on. The women are’ demanding 
for France the blessing that has transformed Russia. 

Calls for women’s conferences are coming from 
every part of France. The working women and sol- 
diers’ wives are in the campaign against alcohol. The 
wife of the soldier is. pledging herself to total absti- 
nence for the sake of the husband at the front, of 
the children in the home, and of la belle France. 

The soldiers are crowding into the temperance 
foyers and demanding that the government shall sup- 
ply more canteens where only strictly non-alcoholic 
drinks are dispensed. The press is devoting space, 
and in a surprising way lending active support to the 
women’s campaign. And, best of all, drinking among 
women has so diminished that it is less than it was 
before the war. 

At present, Jean may only enter a liquor shop be- 
tween five and eight in the evening. And soldiers are 
pouring into Paris every day on their way to or from 
the front. It is. ofttimes heartrending to see these 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 28 (John 2: 13-22) 


fellows walk the streets, footsore, tired, heavy- 
den and without a place to rest. Whither shall 


The 7 Trade would have a revocation of the restric- 
tion and allow the passing soldier to stop in the 
liquor café. But the women say that the granting of 
such an indulgence would only mean drinking for 
Jean until an empty purse sends him into the street 


again in more dire stress than before. And they have. 


provided a safer substitute in the temperance foyer, 
where Jean finds‘a home, a place where he may write 
to wife and children, and dream of home and peace. 

Experiments in the laboratory of Europe are 
working out with startling celerity. Temperance 
history is being made so rapidly that the pen of the 
historian cannot transcribe with sufficient speed its 
victories. Certainly Alcohol is the most moving 
figure of the war. 

On my desk lies a letter, recently received from 
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Mademoiselle Merle D’Aubigne, which tells of a 
monster manifestation in favor of the prohibition of 
spirits, which the temperance forces were planning 
to hold in the immense hall of the Trocadero, on the 
twenty-eighth of January of the new year. When, 
lo, ere the departure of the old year, the prohibition 
of spirits was actually forced upon the Erench Gov- 
ernment as an economic measure! 

It is an immense stride forward, even though, as 
enacted, it is but a half-way measure, so far short of 
the American ideal of prohibition as hardly to merit 
the name, since it relates only to the sale of distilled 
liquors, and wine and beer still menace soldier and 
civilian. 

But Marianne’s most learned scientists and emi- 
nent statesmen will carry on experimentation until 
France finds the solution of her problem in entire 
prohibition! 

CHICAGO. 





Shall We Stop Selling Tickets 2 


“By Zelia Margaret Walters 


Whea the ladies’ society reconsidered 
its financial policy 





2 





This society—as it was before the autumn meeting—exists in a sad number of 


churches, doubtless reaching into many thousands. 


“The Raising Money Problem 


Forever Solved” is not a dream; it is a practieal result in many a church. Secrets of 
its solution will be set forth in later articles to be published in The Sunday School 


Times. 


In view of the current Sunday-school lesson on the traders in the temple, 


this story of how not to raise money, as well as the Open Letter discussion of the sub- 
ject on page 18, should be carefully noted. Churches can raise money without risking 
their spiritual life. 


ciety met that autumn day. There was an im- 

portant subject to be considered, and there was 
“feéling” on both sides. If there had been another 
president than Mrs. Burns, one might even have seen 
the possibilities for a church quarrel. But her se- 
rene face was reassuring. 

“We are gathered,” she began, “to consider a 
change in the policy of our society. In the past we 
have raised a great amount of money for use in the 
church, by giving various socials, suppers, entertain- 
ments, and fairs to which admission was charged. 
Some of our members think this is not wise or right. 
Some think we cannot go on if we abandon our 
methods of money making. We are here, not to in- 
sist on our way, but to try to learn God’s way. Let 
us approach the subject with prayerful hearts, open 
to conviction. Let us speak with love, and listen 
with a single desire to be guided aright. We shall 
hear both sides, and then decide what is best. First 
we shall hear from those who beliéve we ought to 
go on as we have been doing.” 

There was silence when the president concluded. 
Some fiefy speeches had to be readjusted to the 
atmosphere of the meeting. As no one seemed will- 
—_ to begin, the president called upon some mem- 

ers. 

“We always have done it,” said Mrs. Evans. “I 
don’t see how we'll get along without. 
more than a thousand dollars pledged for this year. 
And I cannot see what is wrong about it. People 
don’t have to buy, and we give them their money’s 
worth.” 

“Entertainments bring us in some outside help,” 
said Mrs. Cramer, positively. “People who never 
would give m@ney to the church buy tickets. I can 
sell as many as fifty tickets in my neighborhood. 
Then the grocer and butcher and milkman always 
take some. These things help to lighten our bur- 
dens. And I don’t see how we could raise enough 


Tess were tense faces when the ladies’ so- 


. just in the church. We have no rich members, and 


our expénses are steadily increasing.” 

“I’m afraid the social life of our church would die 
out if we gave up all these affairs,” suggested Mrs. 
Wynn. “And what would our society do? Think 
what pleasant social relations we come into here. I 
know of néwcomers to our town that came into the 
ladies’ society, and found their friends and neighbor- 
hood interests. We meet at our suppers and enter- 
tainnments, and enjoy ourselves together, and I think 
to find our friends in the church makes our church 
life mean more to us.” 

For the first time there was a murmur of approval 
from the members. Half a dozen more speakers 
followed, but no new points were brought out. Most 
of them couldn’t see where the money was coming 
from if entertainments were barred. A few insisted 
upon the social features. Jolly Mrs. Neff said half 
m earnest, “About all I’m good for is to get up en- 
tertainments. I won’t feel as if I’m of any use in the 
church when my occupation is gone.” 

“The occupation of good cheer is never gone,” said 
the president quickly. 

Then the other side presented their case. 

“Always have done it’ is no reason for anything,” 
said Mrs. Andrews, disarming her words of any sting 
by her friendly smile toward Mrs. Evans. “All the 


We have’ 


hoary-headed abuses in the world have that argu- 
ment. And all the good things were new things 
once. Let us forget what we have done, and try, as 
our president has suggested, to see the right way. 
If my way is wrong, I hope for grace enough to see 
it. Most of us think that we really need the money 
we earn in this way. I know that our money has all 
been used for most worthy purposes. But if it’s not 
the right way to get it we don’t need it. If we want 
a new carpet, and can’t get it without doing a ques- 
tionable thing, why, I believe God doesn’t want us 
to get that carpet. We must just do without what 
we can’t get with his approval, be it organ, paid choir, 
flowers, carpets, or coal. “But I feel sure we shall 
not have to do without a thing. The money is right 
here in the church. I for one do not need to have my 
contribution coaxed out of me by the bribe of a plate 
of ice cream, or an entertainment. When we make 
it plain that there will be no more tickets sold, peo- 
ple will increase their church pledges. 

“Some of you look doubtful. Let me tell you of a 
case that I know. Some time ago a family came to 
our church from another city. In the church they 
had left there was a rule that no admission should 
ever be charged for anything whatever in the church 
building. They made the same pledge to our 
church that they had been paying in the old home. 
‘Bhey did not know of our frequent ticket sales. In 
about three months they asked to reduce their 
pledge, saying frankly that they were giving all they 
could afford to the church, and since the church pre- 
ferred to collect some of its money through ticket 
sales they would have to reserve some of their pledge 
for that. Undoubtedly many of us make an uncon- 
scious reservation of a part of our church money to 
buy the tickets that we really can’t refuse. In our 
church there is a ticket sale every month, and some- 
times oftener. I could afford to increase my pledge 
substantially if I knew I would not be called upon to 
buy tickets.” 

“I want to say a word about the outside help,” 
said Mrs. Baxter. “I can’t sell any tickets at all in 
my neighborhood, because for every one I would 
sell I would probably be asked to buy six from other 
churches and societies. I never asked any one to 
buy, so I can refuse to buy those presented at my 
door almost daily by neighbors’ children, and some- 
times by the older people. And I would never, never 
ask the grocer or butcher to buy. They will take the 
tickets every time, I know that very well. They want 
to keep my trade, and cannot afford to offend me. 
But do you know what they call it as soon as our 
backs are turned? Plain graft. I’ve heard them say 
so. I went once in another town with a committee 
to solicit cqntributions for a much-needed day nur- 
sery, and one rich grocer refused us anything. He 
said he had to pay so much to that “ticket-selling 
graft” in all the churches represented among his cus- 
tomers that he couldn’t spare anything for charity. 
That is only one case, of course. But I hear some 
things through my brother, who is a salesman in a 
large city, and goes into grocery stores a great deal. 
He says there is universal complaint about it. He 
suffers too. Sometimes the groceryman’s wife, or 
the head clerk, is selling tickets for some church or 
society, and he has to buy. It counts up to a con- 
siderable amount by the end of the year. It seems 
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to me we cannot afford to sell our tradésmen tickets 
when they call it by such an ugly name.” 

“There is a teacher in our church,” said Mrs. 
James, “who is giving all that she can afford. Some 
one insisted that she take a dozen tickets for one of 
our recent suppers. She did so, paid for the dozen 
herself, and threw them in the waste-basket. She 
said she simply could not afford to ask the other 
teachers in the building to buy. They belong to other 
churches, and come with their tickets = other 
affairs. If she sold to them she would have to buy. 
So she paid for the tickets, though she has demands 

I think there was a grave 
injustice there.” 


“I’m not so sure,” said Mrs. Daman, “that 
churches always give full value for the money they 
take in on tickets. They have a common reputation 
for not doing so. I know our church is above the 
average in that matter, so my statement is simply 
general. People go to stupid entertainments that bore 
them horribly, just because the church is giving them. 
And people who don’t belong to the church, and have 
been wheedled into coming, go away and criticise 
sharply. Sometimes the church suppers are poorly 
planned,.and the food runs out, or cold soup or 
coffee or vegetables are served, and again the out- 
siders who have bought tickets throw their sneer 
at the whole church. We cannot afford to appear 
in such a guise as that even once.” 

“We'll not have to give up-our social affairs be- 
cause we give up ticket selling,” said Mrs. Hammond. 
“We shall need Mrs. Neff more than ever. Let us 
have all sorts of interesting family social affairs in 
our downstairs rooms. We want to have our friend- 
ships here, and enjoy ourselves together. We will 
just have no ticket-taker at the door.” 

“How shall we pay for them?” said half a dozen 
voices. 

“That’s very simple. If there’s any expense we 
will share that among us. If we serve supper at 
teachers’ meeting so that people can come directly 
from their work each one will pay just his share of 
what the supper cost. If a class or society enter- 
tains, that group will pay the expenses of the re- 
freshments. That will burden no one, and we all see 
that paying expenses is a different matter from try- 
ing to make money on ticket sales.” . 

“Let us look at the highest reason of all,” said 
Mrs. Mayne. “Our church-is holy. It is her mis- 
sion to save the world. We must not tet her lessen 
her influence by doing anything questionable. God 
will send the wherewithal ‘for our work. . He does 
not fail his trusting children. We show our doubts 
of Him when we engage in these belittling pursuits. 
Let us have a larger vision, a larger faith, and go 
on to walk in a broader way. Christ went to the 
wedding supper in Cana, and no doubt he loved the 
social occasion. But he did not go to an entertain- 
ment in the outer court of-the temple to help defray 
expenses for a new vail for the Holy Place.” 

The discussion was over, and the ladies’ society 
dispersed. They were to have a week to think it 
over before the vote. But since they had come to 
consider, not their way, but God’s way, can there b 
much doubt of what the decision would be? . 

LAKEwoop, OHIO. 
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The Conflict of Critics 


(Continued from page 19) 


Presbyter John,” and Eusebius understood that there 
were two Johns at Ephesus. The language of 
Papias is ambiguous. Harnack does not think that 
Papias’s “presbyter John” was the Apostle John. 
Sanday (“Criticism of the Fourth Gospel,” p. 108) 
considers “the alleged statement of Papias an enigma 
for which we have no certain solution.” Moffatt 
(“Introduction to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment,” p. 615) is inclined to accept the testimony of 
Papias and to agree that the presbyter John, not the 
Apostle John, may be the author of both Gospel and 
Apocalypse. Chapman (“John the Presbyter and the 
Fourth Gospel,” 1911), however, argues that the 
presbyter of Papias and the Apostle John are the 
same. If John the Apostle is the author of 2 John, 
he calls himself there “the elder” or “the presbyter.” 

There are many other points that call for a dis- 
cussion if there were space. But enough has been 
said to show the weight of the evidence in favor of 
John’s authorship of this Gospel that is so precious 
to men and to God, and the weakness and real con- 
tradiction of the arguments against this. The 
spiritual interpretation of Jesus in the Fourth Gos- 
pel comes from the mind of the Beloved Disciple, 
whose soul beat most in sympathy with the Eternal 
Christ. He cherished his words and brooded long 
upon them. In the ripeness of a rich old age, full 
of hallowed memories and glorious experiences of 
Christ, John, the Apostle of love and power, added 
this selected memorabilia and reflections to the other 
three Gospels. He did it with the mark of genius 
and with the guidance of the Holy Spirit who had 
taken of the things of Christ and made them his 
and ours. 

Louisvitte, Ky. 
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LESSON 4. JANUARY 28. REVERENCE OF JESUS FOR HIS FATHER’S HOUSE 


Golden Text: My house shall be called a house of prayer.—Matthew 21 : 13 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


“ VERYBODY is doing it and always did.” 
That is the reply made by a certain county 
official in one of our Eastern States when he 

was indicted for having broken the law in spending 

county money irregularly, according to a newspaper 
article. “Nobody ever paid any attention to that law, 
and I am the only one indicted for it,” he said fur- 
ther. “There isn’t one of the officials, and never 
has been one, who has not violated that law.” 

Then he went on to explain why he believed the law 

was all wrong and ought to be changed. 

Was his defense a good one? 

Might the same sort of defense have been made. 
as of a custom of many years’ standing, by the tem- 
ple traders whose memorable encounter with Christ 
is before us to-day? When should the law of man 
be broken? When should the law of God be 
broken? 


Our Background Material 


Every one in the class, teacher as well as members, 
should read the Gospel of John through at least once 
each week during the six months’ lessons. We are 
trying to “master” it,—that is, be able to think it 
through without opening the Bible. 

Three of the “seven Keys” to the Gospel that we 
have already had are: “believe”; “Jesus”; “the 
Christ.” A fourth key is “the Son of God,” a title of 
Christ found in the first chapter and illustrated all 
throtigh. e 

The Gospel is divided into seven great sections; 
and the first of these is The Prologue (1: 1-18). 
This Prologue foreshadows the contents of the entire 
Gospel, for it gives (a) The Revelation (vs. 1-4) ; 
(b) The Rejection (vs. 5-11); (c) The Reception 
(vs. 12-18). Notice that in The Prologue four titles 
of Christ occur: the Word; the Light; the Life; the 
Son. 

(This material is given fully in a pamphlet “How 
to Study the Gospel of John,” by Dr. Griffith Thomas, 
which should be in the hands of every member of the 
class during the six months; it may be had from 
The Sunday School Times Company for three cents, 
two copies for five cents.) 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quietly locating the references. 


Five great facts, or teaching truths, stand out. in 


this lesson: , 
The passover. 
The temple. 
The use of violence. 
A Messianic Psalm. 
The Jews’ challenge, and Jesus’ answer. 

Plan your teaching to cover those five divisions 
of the lesson. 

What was the passover? Get saturated with the 
twelfth chapter of Exodus, before coming to class, 
for your answer to this question. Read that chapter 
until the stupendous meaning and miracle of the pass- 
over is overwhelmingly clear and glorious to you. 
Perhaps have such verses from that chapter read 
aloud in the class as 3, 5, 7, 8, 11. The passover lamb 
must be without blemish. The blood must be on both 
sides of and above the door—symbolically covering 
the entire household. The flesh of the passover 
lamb must be eaten with unleavened bread,—bread 
separated from leaven, the symbol of evil. On the 
first passover night God’s Chosen People were 
saved from the death penalty by the shed blood of 
the perfect lamb covering them; and they were sepa- 
rated from evil, from Egypt, the type of the world 
and its sin,-—brought out from that place of sin by 
the omnipotent arm of God. 

With all these stupendous facts and their mean- 
ings flooding his heart and soul Jesus, at the passover 
time, went up to the city of David and the house of 
God! For a hint of what this meant to Jesus—him- 
self the Passover Lamb—see Mr. Ridgway (1). 
What the passover was to the Jews nationally is 
shown by Mr. Rogers (1). 

The passover observance among Jews to-day is 
explained by Dr. Mackie (1). 

Not only was this a wonderfully sacred time, but 
it was a wonderfully sacred place. The temple was 
the place above every other spot on earth that God 
had ordained for His own literal, personal presence, 


John 2 : 13-22. Commit verses 15, 16 


13 And the passover of the Jews was at hand, and Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem. 14 And he found in the temple those 
that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers of 
money sitting: 15 and he made a scourge of cords, and 
cast all out of the temple, both the sheep and the oxen; 
and he poured out the changers’ money, and overthrew 
their tables; 16 and to them that sold the doves he said, 
Take these things hence; make not my Father’s house a 
house of merchandise. 17 His disciples remembered that it 
was written, } Zeal for thy house shall eat me up. 18 The 
Jews therefore answered and said unto him, What sign 
showest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things? 
19 Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this 
2 temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 20 The Jews 
therefore said, Forty and six years was this *temple in 
building, and wilt thou raise it up in three days? 21 But he 
spake of. the *temple of his body. 22 When therefore he 
was raised from the dead, his disciples remembered that he 
spake this; and they believed the scripture, and the word 
which Jesus had said. 


1 Ps. Ixix. 9. * Or, sanctuary 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, 
by Thomas Nelson Sons 








as the place where, in that dispensation, he would 
meet with his Chosen People. And now there was 
coming to the place where God reveaied himself the 
Person in whom God revealed himself,—yes, the 
Person who was God himself. 

At this sacred time and in this sacred place, what 
did the Passover Lamb of God find? The startling, 
shocking impression made upon him and his disciples 
is made vivid by Mrs. Bryner (1, 2). 

Why was this trafficking in the temple going on? 
Dr. Mackie (2) shows what a common occurrence 
it is.) Where the market was is shown by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (I, 2; II, 3). When a temple hinders the 
spread of true religion is illustrated in the Round 
Table (1). Is there any parallel between the situa- 
tion Jesus found and the church fair method of rais- 
ing money to-day? Mr. Ridgway (2) speaks a 
vigorous word on this; and the view of an old Scotch 
minister is given in the Round Table (3). The 
question of chur¢h fairs is also discussed in Notes 
on Open Letters. And on page 2f another article 
tells how a’ woman’s society answered the question 
“Shall We Stop Selling Tickets?” 

Another very common way of “trafficking in the 
temple” is described in the Illustration Round Table 
(2). Are we as bad as they were, in the observance 
of some of our sacred holidays? is a question dis- 
cussed in Pucker’s class by Mr. Rogers (2, 3). One 
thing is certain: there’s a bloodthirsty wild beast, a 
Man Eater, close on the trail of all who are chiefly 
interested in money-making, as the Lesson Cartoon 
on page 24 vividly shows. 

Did Jesus use violence at this time? Evidently he 
did, for he secured a scourge of cords. But on whom 
did he use this scourge? Notice that verse 15 in the 
Revision intimates that it was on the animals only, 
not on the men. This question is discussed by Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (II, 4). Nowhere in the Gospels or 
throughout the New Testament is there any record 
of Jesus using physical violence against any human 
being. The dispensation or age from his first coming 
to his second is the age of grace, not of judgment. 
What is the teaching of the entire New Testament as 
to the attitude he would have his followers, members 
of his. Body, take toward evil-doers? This is a grave 
and searching question. It should be studied prayer- 
fully and scripturally. A book worth careful study, 
whether one accepts its conclusions or not, is “Blood 
Against Blood,” by Arthur Sydney Booth-Clibborn 
So gu C. Cook, 150 Nassau Street, New York, 50 
certs). 

The disciples remembered the 69th Psalm when 
they saw what Jesus did. This is one of the wonder- 
ful Messianic Psalms, supernaturally referring, 
under the Holy Spirit’s inspiration, to David's 
greater son, the Messiah. Read it carefully in con- 
nection with the illuminating comments in the Sco- 
field Reference Bible; notice especially verse 21. Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (II, 5) comments on this Psalm. 

Had the Jews a right to challenge what Jesus did 





How many interesting moments you have 
spent with a friend over a map of his latest big 
journey! Have you ever visualized the journeys 
of your Friend of friends? “ Arnold's Chart of 
Christ’s Journeyings” does that for you in most 
simple fashion. It may be secured of The 
Sunday School Times Company at twenty cents. 
















(v. 18)? No; he was simply enforcing the law. 
Any devout Jew might righteously have done the 
same. A suggestive parallel, on a much lower plane, 
was Carrie Nation’s saloon smashing campaign in 
Kansas ten years ago. She was simply enforcing the 
law; and the law-breaking saloon-keepers‘ knew it. 
Christ answered the Jews’ question, but in a way 
that he knew they could not understand. Why did 
he do this? Did he not want to be understood? On 
his enigmatic answer, see Dr Griffith Thomas’ (II, 6) 
explanation. Not only our Lord’s words, but the 
entire Bible contains hidden treasures; the message is 
so given that those to whom the treasures would be 
of no value cannot find them, and those whose atti- 
tude and spirit are such that they will be blessed by 
them.are enabled of the Holy Spirit to understand. 


The Truth That Is Golden 


The temple in all its glory was only a symbol, a 
type, of the true temple, which is the body of the 
Christian believer (Dr. Griffith Thomas, II, 6). And 
these temples of ours, our bodies, including (as in 
Rom. 12:1) the whole being, body, mind, and _ spirit, 


. need to be cleansed: traffickers are there who have 


no right there, dishonoring the sanctuary of God. Are 
we ready to let Christ do the cleansing? (See Mr. 
Rogers, 4.) Christ is the only one who can cleanse 
this temple of ours. But, oh, how wonderfully and 
completely he can and does do it the moment we 
yield ourselves to him and give him the right of 
way! Here is the temple-cleansing to which he calls 
us: “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and right- 
eous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness” (1 John 1:9). 


Teaching Points . 

This was Christ’s definite offer of himself to the 
nation; when rejected, he had nothing to do but 
gather and separate his disciples (Dr. Griffith 
Thomas, I, 1). 

Jesus did not lose his self-contrel—God cannot. 
A striking illustrative ¢ontrast between righteous 
anger, such as Jesus had, and selfish anger, is given 
in Miss Frederick’s article “My Class of Girls.” “Be 
ye angry, and sin not” (Eph. 4:26) is possible when 
Christ is our life. 

The one supreme sign, or miracle-proof of Christ’s 
deity, for the world, is his resurrection (Dr. Griffith 
Thomas, III, 7). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Was Jesus’ cleansing of the temple probably pre- 
meditated or not? ’ 

Were these traders consciously sinning, or were 
they ignorant of their wrong? 

Did the traders have any legal redress? 

Was the Jew of Jesus’ day accustomed to speaking 
of God as “my Father”? 

Was there any possibility of the most genuine, de- 
vout and scripturally enlightened believer on Jesus, 
at this time, understanding his reply to the Jews? 
(v. I9) Could they connect Psalm 16:10 with his 
word: 


Did Jesus cause the money-changers to lose any of 
their money? 


Why should the Jews have asked Jesus for a sign? 
A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


(For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


Jesus the Saviour of the World (John 3: 1-21). 


Suppose a Moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, or a Bishop of the Episcopal, or the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, should make a secret 
call at night-time, upon such a man in the religious 
limelight of the day as Billy Sunday; and afterwards 
the fact came out. That is just a hint of the extra- 
ordinary experience we have in the secret visit of 
Nicodemus with Jesus. The parallel is a poor one, 
for Jesus was not merely man, but also God. How 
will he treat the secret inquirer ? 

What do you think Nicodemus hoped to accomplish 
by this interview? 


Was Jesus’ word in verse 3 a rebuff? 
What is meant by “water and the Spirit”? (v. 5.) 


Why did Jesus compare the spiritual new birth 
with the blowing of the wind? 


Why did Jesus call the things he was telling Nico- 
demus “earthly things”? 


How was Christ like the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness? | 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Lesson as a Whole 


By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





I. What Are the Facts? 


Connection.—Christ’s private ministry was over 
and his public work was commencing. It was, there- 
fore, suitable to start at the capital, Jerusalem, and 
at the most familiar feast, the Passover. _ The im- 
portance of this incident cannot be overestimated in 
understanding Christ’s ministry, because it was a 
definite offer to the nation, and when it was re- 
jected, Christ had nothing to do but to gather and 
separate his disciples. (1) 


Persons.—The disciples mentioned (vs. 17, 22) 
are the five (or six) referred to in chapter I. The 
Jews (v. 18) were the people who invariably opposed 
Christ, the hostile party (1: 19; 2:6; 5:1). 

Places.—Jerusalem, in Judea, about thirty miles 
from the Mediterranean and eighteen from the 
Jordan. The city is on high ground except on the 
north. This was Christ’s first visit there in his public 
ministry, though he had been there as a youth of 
twelve (Luke 2:42). The temple had three courts, 
one for the priests, one for the men, and one for the 
women, The market was held in the court of the 
Gentiles, a great open space on the outside limit. 
As no reference is found to such a market in the 
Old Testament, it would seem to have arisen after 
the return from captivity in order to accommodate 
Jews coming from all countries. It would be con- 
venient for worshipers to obtain animals or birds for 


‘sacrifices, but the liability to profanation would be 


real and serious. (2) 
‘ Time.—The spring of A. D. 27. 

Books.—Vollmer, ‘Students’ Life of Christ” 
(Revell, $1 net), ch. 17, p. 89 W. W. Smith, “Stu- 
dents’ Illustrated Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land” (The Sunday School Times Company, 75 
cents), ch. 5. Croscup, “Historical Charts of the Life 
and Ministry of Christ” (The Sunday School Times 
Company, $1), sections 26, 27, p. 13. Riddle, “Outline 
Harmony of the Gospels” (The Sunday School Times 
Company, 25 cents), section 23. 


Il. What Do These Verses Mean? 


Verse 13.—Passover. One of the three annual and 
most important festivals, commemorating the “pass- 
ing over” of the Jewish first-born children (Exod. 12). 

Verse 14.—Temple. The worship would be dis- 
turbed by the noise, and the secular element would 
be intruding into the realm of Divine worship. Per- 
haps the authorities were careless in regard to the 
outermost court as the court of the Gentiles. (3) 

Verse 15.—Scourge. Christ’s righteous indignation. 
The cords would be found on the floor, consisting of 
rushes used in connection with the cattle. Opinions 
differ as to whether the scourge was for the men or 
for the animals, but perhaps the force used was 
moral in connection with the men, and physical in 
connection with fhe animals. (4) 

Verse 16.—Hence. Christ would’ not allow any of 
the men to lose property, and so the birds were not 
set free. 

Verse 17.—Written. From Psalm 69:9. The 
effect on the disciples was seen in later days when 
they recalled this incident. Perhaps they only 
thought of Christ’s action as illustrated by the 
Psalm, though, as the Psalm is often quoted in the 
New Testament, it may be regarded as Messianic 
(John 15:25; 19: 28). (5) 

Verse 18.—Sign. Christ’s action demanded some 
response, and they ask him to give a proof of his 
right to do this, doubtless referring to the implicit 
claim thereby made to Messiahship. They wanted 
some outward’sign from heaven (6: 30; Matt. 12: 38). 
Thus, they assumed an attitude of resistance, though 
they really needed no sign, in view of the obvious 
wrong in tolerating the misuse of the temple. 

Verse 19.—Destroy. An answer that for a long 
‘time could not be understood by them or any one 
else. The true interpretation could only come later, 
and, meanwhile, Christ deliberately answers them 
enigmatically, as he afterwards spoke in parables to 
test and sift the people (Matt. 13). No sign which 
he could give would be accepted. john tells us that 
it was only after the resurrection that even the dis- 
ciples understood these words, so that Christ’s sign 
to the multitude was his own resurrection. (Rom. 
1:4). This teaches us that the true temple of God 
is Christ’s body indwelt by the Holy Spirit, and that 
by. Christ’s death the old house, which had been a 
symbol of the spiritual, would really pass away. (6) 

Verse 20.—Forty and six years. The third temple 
was rebuilt and enlarged by Herod the Great, com- 
mencing 70 B. C. 

Another cleansing of the temple took place on the 
occasion of Christ’s last visit to Jerusalem, and a 
careful comparison of the accounts will show that 
different words were used on each occasion, suitable 
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to the beginning and close of his work, and to the 
progress of degeneration between the two’évents. 


Ill. The Heart of the Lesson r 


The one thought running through the whole lesson 
is the authority and Lordship of Jesus Christ, and 
what he did in Jerusalem is a symbol of his attitude 
to the soul (Mal. 3:1). hp oe 

1. Lordship claimed. We see that Christ is re- 

rded as sent by the Father to be the Messiah and 

aviour, and all through the verses this claim is to 
be noted. 

2. a. proved. This is indicated in three 


ways: (1) By his oversight (vs. 13-17); (2) By his 
foresight (vs, 18-22; and (3)By his insight (vs. 
23-25). 


3. Lordship exercised. We see this in the (1) 
cleansing of the temple, (2) working of miracles, 
(3) teaching. It is very significant that while the 
miracles were “signs” to the disciples and impressed 
them (v. 11), the “sign” for the outside (v. 22) was 
the resurrection. Miracles continually impressed 
those who were already Christ’s followers, just as 
spiritual experience confirms our faith to-day, but for 
the world the one supreme “sign” or miracle or proof 
is the resurrection. (7) 

4. Lordship accepted. In contrast with the Jews, 
it is for us to yield to Christ and to recognize his au- 
thority over us. We shall do this along familiar 
lines expressed by four words: (1) submit, (2) ad- 
mit, (3) permit, (4) commit. When this is all true, 
then we shall (5) transmit. 

IV. The Lesson Outlined 

1. Authority claimed (vs. 13-16; Luke 4: 14-22). 
(1) The Need (vs. 13, 14). 
(2) The Preparation (v. 15): 
(3) The Action (v. 15). 
(4) The Word (v. 16). 

2. Authority confirmed (vs. 17-25; Psalm 84). 
(1) By Scripture (v. 17). 
(2) By challenge (vs. 18-22). 
(3) By miracles (v.23). 
(4) By wisdom (vs, 24, 25). 

Wyc irre CoLiece, Toronto. 


we 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Church Going.—The passover ... was at hand, and 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem (v. 13). Jesus attending 
the passover feast was something like a living man 
attending his own funeral. For Jesus himself was 
the passover lamb. All down the Jewish ages the 
passover had meant him (1 Cor. 5:7; Isa. 53:7). 
And now this. perfect specimen of young manhood on 
his way, with_his kinsfolk, up to the great city was 
performing a part to which ‘the universe had been 
looking since man made his failure in Eden; The 
battlements of the Golden City must have been 
crowded with absorbed spectators. There is no more 
dramatic epoch in all history than these three earth 
years of the Christ. What emotions must have stirred 
the Master through it all! The passover was “Yearly 
Meeting.” Jesus went to church regularly. So 

* should all who bear his name. There in bread and 
.wine we symbolize the passover and the going up to 
the temple. Jesus did not need the church. For he 
was the church. The people who invariably go to 
church, as a rule can get along without the things 
the church has to offer very much better than can 
the folks who do not go to church. Go to the great 
city and watch the “church parade.” Take a little 
stock of the “church folks” where you live. They 
are as a class the best groomed, the firmest steppers, 
the clearest eyed, the most intelligent, the best look- 
ing, of all the folks in town. In comparison, size up 
those who “shoot up” the Sabbath in baseball, golf, 
tennis, moving-pictures, “sacred concerts,” and all 
the other anti-church-going relaxations. Also mark 
the finish of the families that follow after. High- 
place men are growa in a church climate. (1) 

The Lamp of Sacrifice.—/Jn the temple those that 
sold oxen and sheep and doves (v. 14). This from 
the Coatesville Astonisher: “An oyster supper will 
be held in the Sunday-school room of the First 
Church on Friday evening, Jenuary 14, for the bene- 
fit of the new carpet fund. Tickets, 35 cents. It is 
hoped there will be the usual large turnout.” Oyster 
soup is good (if the cook knows how). A church 
carpet is good (if the committee has taste). But 
beautifying God’s house is worship (Exod. 29: 43). 
And worship is not business. Running a restaurant 
even for a single night is business. This temple- 
market-house condition was the result of an insidious 
growth, like most desecrating things. It was an easy 
way and that was the starter. Animals had to be 
bought for the temple offerings. So the stock yards 
moved up. Then foreign money had to be changed. 
So the bankers moved up. Then came the newstand, 
the peanut roasters, the shoe-shine, the soda foun- 
tain, and all the rest until in Christ’s time it was more 
trade than it was temple. And, of course, you know 


business ethics were not just exactly the same in the 
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Orient in the first century as they are in the Occi- 


dent in the t century. Suppers and bazaars 
are not bad things, any more than stock raising and 
banking are bad things. But when they are pro- 
moted in the church to make money they let down 
the bars for an easy way through. There is just one 
way to support God’s work and get the blessing out 
of it. “Go down in your pocket,” as Uncle Billy 
says. Ruskin has beautifully shown that the first 
lamp of the noblest art is Sccrifice. And the lamp 
that lights us heavenward is also Sacrifice (2) 


The World’s Great Need.—Zcal for thy house shall 
eat me up (v. 17). I heard ex-President Roosevelt 
tell this before a church assembly. His old pastor 
in New York had a little grandson with whom he 
was very chummy. The boy took a sudden terror to 
going into the church. No persuasion of the family 
could induce him to enter. One day, however, after 
much coaxing the grandfather got him to go in. 
Once inside the youngster, grabbing tightly the par- 
son’s hand, whispered, “Say, grandpop, show me the 
zeal—show me the zeal what eats folks up.” Mr. 
Roosevelt was telling us that “zeal what eats folks 
up” is what leaders in church, in state, in business, 
want to see. God wants men zealous for his king- 
dom. The state wants men zealous for its honor and 
glory. Business wants men zealous for its right con- 
duct and success. Where is the man who to-day is 
as zealous for the “old man’s” interests as if he were 
the “old man” himself? Behold then the old man’s 
successor. How many “girls” will take better care 
of the house than the mistress herself? The fellow 
who gets gobbled up by the zeal gets on the inside! 
And into the five-point salary list. The “girl” who 
gets caught by the zeal is the one whose name is read 
in the will and lives her last days on Easy Street. 
“Not always.” No, George, not always. But you 
never saw a zealer out of a job—or down at the poor- 
house. In fact, there are not enough zealers to go 
around (Isa. 6:8; Acts 28: 23). 

Down a Well.—Destroy this temple, and in three . 
days I will raise it up (v. 19). Things which are 
spoken in strenuous moments are rarely forgotten. 
It would seem Jerusalem never forgot this remark. 
It turned up later as the principal charge in the 
world’s most famous criminal prosecution (Matt. 26: 
61). “Why don’t they eat cake?” said the unfortu- 
nate queen of France. And the city of Paris handed 
it back to her as she rode to the knife. The disciples 
did not understand what Jesus meant then. They did 
later. We must have certain experiences before we 
can know what words really mean. You have to be 
a ball player or a “fan” before the sporting page will 
become intelligible-to you. The blessed and beauti- 
ful things in the Word of God mean as much to the 
man who has no religion as the baseball column 
means to Mother Ridgway, who never saw a game 
in her life. It is only after we have been to the 
funeral that we realize what the life of the loved one 
meant to us. The Book is packed with promises. 
No man can appreciate the riches of a promise until 
he is gripped by the need of the promise. I rarely 
turn to the healing promises because God and my 
simple living Quaker forbears have made me a splen- 
did animal without any organs that I am aware of. 
But because I am forever falling’into troubles I re- 
member passages like these: Psalm 34:4, 6, 7; Mat- 
thew 11: 28. Some one has said we should never know 
of the beautiful stars but for the night. We might not 
unless we fell down a well and looked up. Because 
we grow into new experiences is why the words of 
God are always fresh with a new.meaning. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday School Times 

three full months in advance of the date of the lesson. 

If coming later they may not be considered at all. Do 
not submit illustrations without first securing a circular 
that explains the acceptance of material, and the year’s 
lesson calendar) which will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 
All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this 
department. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal les- 
son illustration used, and two dollars for the best one each 
week. 

Illustrations on other verses than the Golden Text are 
specially desired, and will stand a better chance of accept- 
ance than illustrations on the Golden Text. 


A Prayer House.—My house shall be called a 
house of prayer (Golden Text). In a small village 
in Somersetshire there is a little chapel. When it 
was building a farm laborer and his wife cheerfully 
agreed that they would give the whole of their sav- 
ings—five pounds—to the new chapel, and they hoped 
the chapel would soon be crowded. But, alas, they 
were disappointed, for the people did not come. 
Every night this man went into the chapel alone, lit 
a candle, and prayed to God. One night a neighbor, 
attracted by the light, opened the door and entering 
inquired what his friend was doing there alone. 
“Praying for this village,” he said, and they knelt 
together, making the two or three with whom the 
Master meets. A soul was born that night, and soon 
the village was moved, and the chapel crowded. 
Years after there were only two members left 
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. chapel like that. 
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—both old and both deaf, and seldom 


was it that they could attend the service | 


together. The chapel was sixteen miles 
away from the nearest preacher, and 
there was talk of closing it. At the 
quarterly meeting a man told the above 
story and added, “You cannot close a 
Only sin can close a 
chapel.” Immediately it was decided to 
try again, and to-day, in answer to the 
prayers of the lonely saint who gave his 
whole to the chapel, and himself to the 
work of the Lord, that village chapel is 
again crowded.—From the Rev. George 
Parker in the United Methodist. Sent 
by J. A. Clark, Wakefield, Eng. 


The Hindrance.—Take these things 
hence (v. 16). Two Christians were vis- 
iting mission stations in China; “and 
from time to time one of these men 
asked the Chinese converts what, in 
their opinion, was the greatest barrier 
to the spread of Christianity in China. 
Almost invariably the answer that came 
back was, “Ourselves.” These Chinese 
Christians saw true. Are we as severe 
with ourselves as they were with them- 
selves? Are we ready to let Christ do 
away with the last vestige of barrier 
that we are offering to that proclamation 
of His love which He wants to make 
through us to others?—From the Chris- 
tian Age. Sent by J. A. Clark, Wake- 
field, England. The prise for this week 
is awarded to this illustration. (1) 


Trading in Church.—And he found in 
the temple those that sold oxen and 
shecp and doves (v. 14). Once a min- 
ister was talking with a dying man and 
was amazed to see how little he under- 
stuod of spiritual things, “How can it 
be,” he asked, “that you know so little 
of the Gospel after all these years of 
listening to sermons?” “Nay, nay, sir,” 
the sick man replied, “I have never 
heard you preach.. As soon as you be- 
gan I used to go over the business of 
the past week and plan the business of 
the next week. I settled difficult prob- 
lems and I planned ‘always to get rich, 
but I never heard a sermon.* He was a 
trafficker’ in the temple—From_ the 
Christian Herald. Sent by the Rev. H. 
C. Plant, Barnston, Quebec. (2) 


The Scotchman’s Idea.—A house of 
merchandise (v. 16). A Scotch minister 
in need of funds thus conveyed his in- 
tentions to his cotigregation: “Weel, 
friends, the kirk is_urgently in need of 
siller, and as we have failed to get 
money honestly, we will have to see 
what a bazaar can do for us.”—From 
Tit-Bits. Sent by W. J. Hart, D.D., 
Dalgeville, N. Y. (3) 


Why He Believed.—Tihicy believed the 
scripture (v. 22). 
about what the learned men call the ex- 





“I know nothing | 


ternal evidences of revelation,” said the | 


stern, matter-o’-fact old Highlander to 


Claudius Buchanan, “but I will tell you | 


why I believe it to be from God; I have 
a most depraved and sinful nature; and, 
do what I will, I find I cannot make my- 
self holy. My friends cannot do it for 
me, nor do I think any angels in heaven 
could. One thing alore . s it—~-ead- 
ing and believing what I read in that 
blessed Book; that does it.".—From the 
Free Churchman. Sent by J. A. Clark, 
Wakefield, Eng. 
w 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


HE passover of the Jews was at 

hand (v.13). The Passover was one 
of the annual festivals during which all 
adult Israelites were expected to pre- 
sent themselves before the Lord at his 
temple in Jerusaiem. This was only 
possible in a limited area and marked 
the Old Testament dispensation as pre- 
peratory to something greater than 
itself. As the Day of Atonement was 
the chief religious festival of the Jews, 
so Passover kept alive the thought of 
national life and political independence. 
In the different lands of their dispersion, 
on the Passover night, the Jews repeat 
in concert the challenge of hope; “This 
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year here, the next year in Jerusalem!” 
[ts power of association and union is 
like that of the song “Auld Lang Syne” 
at our public gatherings. (1) 

He found in the temple those that sold 
oxen and sheep (v. 14). To the shrine- 
pilgrims from distant lands it was a 
great convenience to find the animals 
of sacrifice and the money-changers as 
near as possible to the temple. To find 
them actually within the sacred area 
was so great an advantage that the allo- 
cation of stalls there would become a 
means of revenue to the temple au- 
thorities. To pious men, coming at 

reat discomfort and expense to God's 
ootstool and expecting ideal conditions 
there, it would be a painful disillusion 
to hear a noise such as Noah had to en- 
dure in the ark, The great shrine cen- 
ters, Jerusalem, Rome, and Mecca, like 
those of heathen idolatry from Baal to 
Buddha, have always Pha places of 
shameless imposture and avaricious 
tyranny. This financial motive govern- 
ing them all makes them “of imagina- 
tions all compact” with their secular 
equivalents, the Liquor Trade, the White 
Slave Traffic, and the Commercial Syn- 
dicate of “big business.” (2) 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 


yw 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“Glorious things of thee are spoken.” 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 
“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“ Jesus, where’er thy people meet.” 

“O worship the King, all-glorious above.” 
* Pleasant are Thy courts above.” 
“Sweet hour of prayer.” 

“The church's one foundation.” 


(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.”) 
Psalm 122: 1-¢ (266: 1-4). 
Psalm 42: 1-11 (88 : 1-3). 
Psalm &4 : 1-12 (169: 1-6). 
Psalm 63 : 1-11 (125 : 1-3). 
Psalm 96: 1-13 (194: 1-3). 


ve 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee that thou hast put into the 
heafts of men to build houses of worship in 
thy name. We thank thee that the sacri- 
fice of time and money has been built into 
the very walls. As we meet for worship and 


| for study in the house that has been pro- 


vided for us, may we remember those who 
have made this possible for us. May we 





never enter these doors without lifting our , 
hearts in gratitude to thee for such a privi- | 
lege as we have here. Meet with us to-day | 
our Father, we pray thee, and may this be a’ 
place where thy name shall always be hon- | 
ored by young and old alike. In glad recog- 
nition of thy mercy and loving care, in 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A little American 
boy one .arm summer’s day climbed the 
big steps leading up to the doorway of 
Milan Cathedral in Italy, and as he 


climbed he reached up and took hold-of | 


his father’s hand. The little fellow was 
very tired. He had been taken through 
a number of churches and he did not 
seem to understand them very well. This 
business of visiting old churches did not 
appeal to him. 

The father stopped for a moment at 
the great entrance way, and then draw- 
ing aside the heavy curtain that hung 
over the doorway, he led the little fel- 
low within the portals of,—well, some 
people call it a cathedral, but to the 
father and to the little boy that day it 
was «nore than a cathedral; it was a 
wonderful experience. For just as they 
stepped well within the door and let the 
curtain fall behind them, the little fel- 
low gripped his father’s hand suddenly, 
and stood gazing down the great spaces 
of that wonderful building where, at the 
far end, the daylight streamed through 
a marvelous window. There was per- 
fect silence all about them, except 
for the faint noises of the world outside. 
The little boy was quite speechless for 


MY FATHER'S tx 


Am I grateful > 














a moment, and then he burst out in an 
eager and awe-struck whisper, saying 
over and over again, “Oh, father! Oh, 
father!” That was all he could say. 
The most appreciative critics of cathe- 
drals could not have said more, and 
nothing ever took away that first im- 
pression. . All day long, and for many 
days afterward, the boy kept speaking 
of the cathedral. He wanted all the pic- 
tures he could get about it. No one 
needed to talk to him then about rever- 
ence for God’s house. 

Haven’t you had very much the same 
feeling when you have come within the 
doors of the simplest little country 
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church? There is something about a 
church that makes you say when you 
come within its portals, just to yourself, 
and to the God for whom the.church 
was built, “Oh, Father! Oh, Father!” 
The house is his. Is it not a blessed 
thing that we can have the privileges 
of it? 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Department Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON Teacuinc.—God’s house is 
for praise and prayer. 
Introduction.—Talk about the church- 
bells: calling us to Sunday-school in 
God’s house: 


“Holy Sabbath! Happy morning! 
Joyfully the-bells we hear! 
Sweetly calling, gently calling 
Us to praise and prayer.” 
(Songs for Little People, Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, 60 cents.) 








Repeat familiar Scripture: Enter into 
his gates with thanksgiving; Praise ye 
the Lord; O give thanks; I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go into 
the house of the Lord. 

Talk about the different names: God’s 
house, the: church, the Lord’s temple. 
Repeat, The Lord is in His holy tem- 
ple. Teach one stanza: 

“God is in his holy temple; 
On this holy Sabbath day 
Let us praise him, let us thank him, 
As we worship, sing, and pray.” 
(Melodies, Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago, 28 cents.) 


Call attention to four holy things be- 
longing to God: Remember the Sab- 
bath Day, to keep it holy; show the Holy 
Bible, God’s Holy Word; Hallowed 


(Holy) be Thy name; and God’s holy 


temple. Sing 
“Holy! Holy! Holy! Holy is the Lord! ., 
Holy is His dear name! Holy is His Word!* 
(Carols, Leyda Pub. Co., 25 cents.) 


Lesson Story.—When Jesus was a boy 
he loved to go to God’s house—the syna- 
gogue, in Nazareth: He remembered 
the great temple in Jerusalem, which he 
visited when a boy of twelve! His 
mother, Mary, told him how she and 
Jeseph carried him when a baby to that 
temple to present him to the Lord. 

Jesus loved that temple and called it 
his Father’s house. He loved to wor- 
ship there. 

After Jesus had chosen his first dis- 
ciples, they left Galilee to attend the 
great Passover feast in Jerusalem. It 
was springtime and crowds were going. 
The journey was beautiful. Spring 
rains had made the grass and trees so 
green; flowers bloomed everywhere. 
Their hearts must have turned to God in 
thanksgiving, as they thought: He has 
made everything beautiful in its time. 
O worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness. (1) 

Crowds were entering Jerusalem, 
Many traveled too far to 
sheep, or doves for the feast. Men who 
had such things to sell had driven their 
oxen and sheep right into the temple 
courtyards to make it éasy for people to 
buy. There were cages of doves also. 
When Jesus and his disciples arrived 
they expected to find people gathered in 
the temple to worship. As they drew 
near they heard the cattle and the hub- 
bub of people, buying and selling. It 
did not seem like a holy temple, but 
more like a noisy market. (2) 

Jesus couldn’t bear to see such things 
going on néar God’s holy temple. He 
picked up some small cords lying near, 
and began to drive the sheep and oxen 
out of the temple courts. How aston- 
ished and angry the owners were! 
Jesus said to those who sold doves, 
Take these things away from here; 
make not my Father’s house a market. 

Some of the angry men said to Jesus, 
What right have you to do these things? 
Even his disciples were astonished, but 
they remembered long afterward what 
Jesus said and did that day. Many 


bring oxen, -_ 














BESSON FOR: JAN..28 (John a : 13-22) 







others who saw and heard became 
friends of Jesus and believed on him. 

After the Story.—In a strange city, a 

went from the hotel for a walk. 

one corner stood a beautiful stone 


- 


church. In a large frame near the door 

. she read this invitation: Come in, Rest 
and Pray. She went inside and sat a 

few seats from the door. The room 

so large and still. A beautiful 


seemed 
ae soft light shone through the colored 


windows. She felt like praying and 
worshiping God quietly by herself. She 
saw no one else, but heard soft, sweet 
music, filling the room. tie ee 
had come to practise, and did not know 
that a stranger was listening and thank- 
ing God that his house was a place for 
prayer and praise. 
le Sunday -when church bells ring 
they remind God’s people that it is time 
te meet in God’s house for worship. 
“In the morn of the Holy Sabbath, 
I like, in the church, to see 
The dear little cHildren clustered 
Worshiping there with me.” 


Expression and Hand-work.—Show a 








‘ picture of, your church, and encourage 
attendance of the children. If small 
f pictures of it are available, let each child 
paste one on a blank card and write 
above it, near the steeple or tower 
(where a bell might be), Come. Below 
the picture write, My. house shall be 

called a house of prayer. 

CHICAGO. 
bd 


My Class of Girls 
By Miss Bernice Frederick 


WHE we are teaching the Gospel 
of John it behooves us to remem- 
ber that, although John wrote this his- 


tery to establish the deity of Christ, he 


at the same time gives us wonderful evi- 
dence of his humanity. John was the 


beloved, the chum, and no touch of the. 


hand, no tear, no sigh, no smile, no pass 

of wit escaped his loving,..sympathetic 

notice. Let us read thoughtfully Phil- 
' -ippians. 2: 5-8, and then set ourselves the 
task of making Jesus the Christ live and 
move and have his being among the peo- 
ple as well as in God. 


Selfish Anger.—A very competent 
stenographer came into my office this 


_ 


morning, and her reply to my greeting | 


was; “I’m mad. I’m mad all the way 
through. I just came in here to let 
loose.” Whereupon she let loose in 
tears and sobs and choking. 

“What on earth is the trouble? You 
surely are deeply hurt rather than 


. angry.” 


“No, I’m just plain furious,” she re- 
plied, when she could say anything. 
Then after more tears she continued: 
“I’ve been out here for two weeks doing 
temporary work for a man, and I told 
him I wanted to do only stenography 
when he spoke to me the other day about 
doing some copy work. Well, he got a 
permanent girl for this morning, and 
never said a word to me, but let me 
come back, and then asked me to do 
that dinky old copy work that I posi- 
tively told him I would not do!” And 
off she went into another tear-storm. 

As I watched her hands tremble and 
her face become distorted because of 
selfish rage, I realized why she never 
holds a position very long, and I appre- 
ciated what a sweet, quiet girl who once 


: worked in the same office with her said 


to me one day: “She ought never to try 
to work in a large office where she has 
to put up with irritating and annoying 
incidents and rub elbows with other 
girls.” 

Righteous Indignation.—How differ- 

3 ent was the just indignation of Jesus 
when he cleansed the temple! When 
he saw his Father’s house, which he had 
been trained to love and: reverence, 
turned into a mart and custom house 
swarming with animals and loan sharks 
he. never thought of self, but driven by 
the Spirit and backed by right and jus- 
tice he fearlessly rebuked. No wonder 
they fled, stung in conscience. 

We see him just as thoughtless of 
himself here as in our last lesson, when 
we heard him, after suddenly being 
brought into prominence, modestly give 
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John and Andrew the courteous invita- 
tion to “come and see” where he lodged ; 
and he did his act of righteous indigna- 
tion in just as glorious a way as he per- 
formed that homely, pleasure-giving 
miracle of abundance at the marriage 
feast (1: 12). 

Girls, we don’t have to use scourges to 
drive out animals from our churches to- 
day (though one sometimes feels it al- 
most amounts to that when he sees the 
giggling, chattering people (?) who 
have the temerity to claim that they 
have come into the house of God to 
worship!), but we have tactfully to 
drive out the bartering ideas and insist 
that God’s house be a house of prayer, 
not only for worship, but for main- 
tenance without bazars and raffles and 
suppers. 


For Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Do girls ever come to Jesus as 
Nicodemus did? Why? 

2. Do you know any girl who has 
been “born again”? Tell how she 
shows it. 

3. What verse in this lesson gives the 
reason for girls’ not accepting Jesus, the 
Light? 

4. Specify some of the evil deeds (v. 
20). : 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Pucker’s ‘“‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


HE Passover was the 

Fourth of July, the birthday of their 
nation. But they didn’t shoot fire- 
crackers and have auto races. They 
celebrated by a week of special services 
at the temple. No wonder Jesus got 
indignant when he found a lot of graft- 
ers turning the temple court into a 
market and making money out of this 
sacred occasion. We thought he did 
just right to drive them all out. (1) 

Teacher believes it is almost as bad, 
the ‘way people use our national holi- 
days ‘for money-making. Fourth of 
July is mostly racing and _ baseball. 
Thanksgiving gets the big gate receipts 
for the football game, and Christmas is 
when the stores fight hardest for busi- 
ness. (2) 

Last Christmas Father saw a holly 
wreath, with an invitation to come in 
and celebrate, in a saloon window. What 
a-way to. keep Jesus’ birthday! (3) 

Teacher believes one thing we boys 
can do when we get to be men is to 
work for a proper observance of our 
national holidays, and we all. agreed to 
do it. 

“Did Jesus get mad?” asked Bulldog. 


“Perhaps fSngry would be a _ better. 


word,” answered teacher, “but his in- 
dignation was for the honor of God’s 
house, not: for himself.” 

Teacher thinks we ought to get hot 
whenever. we see wrongs done to others, 
but not over mean things done to us. 
He says every true American ought to 
get angry over the way saloons curse 
our country. Then we could cleanse the 
nation as Jesus cleansed the temple. 

“Could we go out and set fire to them 
all?” asked little Carl. 

Teacher explained that we must not 
break the law in fighting evil, that the 
best scourge is an aroused public senti- 
ment, and that until we are old’ enough 
to vote our best weapon is to talk against 
the liquor traffic. He wishes. we could 
all wear white ribbons like. the W. C. 
T. U., but -he says we can show our 
colors in other ways. The main thing 
is for-us not to be. neutral. 

Teacher talked a while about boys 
staying for. the preaching service instead 
of going away after Sunday-school. He 
asked us how it would have looked if 
Jesus had left the temple when the first 
part of the service was over, and we 
thought it would not look right. 

The .last point was about our bodies 
being God’s temple. He thinks this les- 
son means we must keep our bodies pure, 
and not let in any nasty habits or un- 
clean thoughts. He quoted that verse 
about keeping ourselves unspotted from 
the world, and said if we just let Christ 
have his way in our lives he will cleanse 


‘that. When the shadows of life lengthen | 





Hebrews’ | 





us from every sin just as he cleansed 
the temple. (4) 


Home Study for Next Lesson 
Why did Nicodemus come to Jesus? 
Where should a boy go for advice 

and information? 
Why did Nicodemus go at night? 
Why does every boy have to be born 
again? 
Why is the new birth so hard to un- 
derstand? 
What must we do to be born again? 
Terre Haute, INp.- 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





N A MISSION meeting a few days 

ago I heard a lady giving her testi- 
mony to the goodness of the Lord, and 
among the many things she said worth 
remembering I got this: “The sweetest 
memory of my life is the bringing of 
my four children to the family altar.” 
No mother will ever regret having done 


and one looks back on earlier days there 
is much refreshment in the memory of 
having sought to lead our children in 
the way of life. Children so taught by 
precept and example may wander, but 
finally the prayers of the righteous shall 
prevail. 


January 22 to 28 

Mon.—John 2: 1-12. Marriage in Cana. 

Our Lord brightens and cheers with 
His presence every occasion of life. The 
wedding bells sound doubly melodious 
when the Saviour is present. His 
miracle at this feast was the signature 
of his divinity. He willed and “the con- 
scious water knew its Lord, and 
blushed.” 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for all 
hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, and 
institutions for, relieving the sick and 
suffering. ‘‘For: the assdciations' for the 
aid of crippled children, as also those 
for the deaf and dumb and blind. Pray 
for the societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children, and for the various 
boards and committees on public health. 


Tues.—John 2: :13-22. Reverence for the 


House of God. 

Yesterday’s lesson revealed Jesus en- 
nobling human relationship by his love 
and sympathy. To-day we see him 
sternly dealing with those who desecrate 
the Lerd’s, ‘house. We need not fear 
when He approaches thus, unless we be 
like beasts who slink away ‘before the 
rising sun, because they dread the light. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for all 
newspaper editors, writers, and report- 
ers. For compositors, proofreaders, and 
printers; for press agents and represen- 
tatives; that the great influence of the 
press may be on the side of all that is 
uplifting to men. 


Wed.—Luke 2 : 22-38. Dedicated in the Temple. 


This scene in the temple is one of the 
most picturesque in the Gospel story. 
Once satisfied with a vision of Jesus, 
we may readily “depart in peace.” No 
fear, no agitation, and no alarm. Sim- 
eon had waited long for the consolation 
of Israel, but is now satisfied. What 
holy joy was his! 


PRAYER Succestions: Pray for the 
boys and youth of the land. For all 
movements having the moral uplift of 
boys as their aim.: Pray for the schools 
and colleges where boys are gathered in 
great companies and often beset with 
sore temptation. Pray that they may 
return home as pure as they left. 
Thurs.—Luke 2: 41-52. The Boy Jesus in the 

Temple. 

The passion of our Lord’s heart was 
his Father’s business, or, as some read 
it, “His Father’s house.” What an ex- 
ample he set us. The things of God 
ought to have the first claim upon us, 





and we may often judge of the love we 
bear for our Lord by the place we give 
in our lives to him and his concerns. 


( Continued on next page) 
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The Hours We 
Don’t Forget 


The Same Good-Nights, 
for a Hundred Years, 
Will be Said Over Dishes 
of Puffed Grains 


The little ones, in countless homes, 
will tonight float Puffed Grains in 
bowls of milk. 

Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice or Corn 
Puffs. 

In times to come, their children’s 
children will do the same, no doubt. 
For no man can ever make from wheat, 
rice or corn a better food than these., 


The Pinnacle Foods 


Forever 


Hundreds of foods have been made 
from these grains. But Puffed Grains 
mark the apex. They can never be ex- 
celled. Prof. Anderson’s process takes 
whole wheat or rice, and makes every 
atom digestible. Every food cell is ex- 
ploded. Every granule is fitted to feed. 
No one can ever go further. 


These grains are sealed in guns. 
For an hour they are rolled in 550 
degrees of heat. The moisture in each 
food cell is changed to steam. The 
guns are shot and that steam explodes. 

There occur in each graina hundred 
million explosions—one for every food 
cell. The grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size. They come out 
airy, flaky bubbles, as you see, 

No other cooking process breaks 
more than half of the food cells. None 
can ever break more. So these must 
forever remain the. sovereign foods 
produced from wheat, rice or corn. 


Puffed Puffed 


Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


These are not mere morning dain- 
ties. They are all-day foods. Folks 
use them like nuts in candy making, 
or as es for ice eream. They 
serve them as wafersinsoup. Between 
meals they eat them dry. And no 
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other morsels are so ideal for serving 
in bowls of milk. 
Serve a different one each day 
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The Quaker Oats @mpany 


2 Sole Makers 
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SOMETHING “NU” 


ABP § Investments 


The American Baptist Publication So- 


ciety put the “nu” in 

nuity. 
This new plan not only provides a good 
income, secures to the annuitant @ 


permanent memorial bearing his name, 
or that of some friend, for all time to 


come. 

Bonds of this Society are absolutely safe, 
the plan being based on scientific busi- 
ness principles with nearly three million 
dollars in securities. 

The A. B. P. S. has for fifty years 
been writing these bonds, which 

ay a larger steady income than you can 
safely get in any other form of invest- 
ment. Combined with a 

Splendidly organized plan of Christian 
Philanthropy in which every annuitant 
has a part. 

Many consider it the most, attractive 
offer ever made. 

For full particulars and sample bond, write 

Department D, 

American Baptist Publication Society 

1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

















Not For A Minute 


the wisdom of writing-NOW for a co il of 
GAZ NE 


The CHRISTIAN WORKERS MA 

In December “Who Is Jesus Christ;” 

“Carnal vs. Spiritual Mind;” God 
and One Man;” “Giving—How Much?” Only 
10c @ copy ; 8 mos., 25c; 1 year $1.00. The Christian 
Workers Magazine, 160 Institute Place, Chicago 








When answerin advertisements, 


please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


Could Your 
Women’s Bible 
Class Do More? 


have more members, more 
life in the sessions, more useful- 


ness in the neighborhood ? 


Then definite plans for all this 
would help, wouldn’t they? 


If you-want to know how more 
than a half-million women and 
girls have accomplished won- 
ders in Bible Class work and 
if you want to head you class 


toward larger service, get 
Marshall A. Hudson's little 
bc ” rk 


The Philathea Bible Class 
What It Means 
How It Works 
The Secret Service 
The Constitution 


and catch the inspiration, try 
the plans of this movement for 
women. The price, 50 cents, 
be the best investment 
you could make to help your 
class, as member or teacher. 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
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For Family Worship 
( Continued from preceding page) 


Prayer Succestions: Ask God to 
give you some country or tribe on which 
you can concentrate your intercessions. 
Think of China with her three to four 
hundred millions—a million a month 
dying without Christ. Think of Africa 
with two hundred millions, and thirty 
millions a year going down into thick 
darkness. 


Fri.—1 Sam. 3: 1-14. Vision in the House of 
God. 


Young Samuel heard the voice of God 
just where hundreds have heard it,—in 
the house of the Lord. God came to 
Samuel in order to fit him for his ser- 
vice, and with glad, ready, instant obe- 


dience Samuel responded. May. this 
household be thus disposed. 
Prayer Suacestions: Pray for a 


greater love for the Lord’s house, and 
for a*deep reverence for the sanctuary 
of God. Pray for those who never at- 
tend any place of worship and who have 
no use whatever for the church. Pray 
for a revival of church-going throughout 
the land, 


Sat.—Psalm 122. Joy of Church Going. 


An aged saint, when dying, cheered 
herself with this evidence of grace, for 
she said, “I have loved the habitation of 
thine house, and the place where thine 
honor dwelleth.” We love our Lord, 
and therefore we love His house, and 
joy when we go thither. 

Prayer Succestions: “Pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem.” Zion’s interests 
should be ours. At the present time 
Israel knows very little of true peace. 
She is seeking in many places that which 
can be found in Christ alone. Pray 
much for God’s ancient people Israel, 
for their salvation and enlightenment. 
Sun.—Matt. 21: 12-17. A House of Prayer. 

We too often associate “preaching” 
with the church, and too little “praying.” 
The church is the house of prayer, and 
there we should pray earnestly, beliey- 
ingly, continuously, perseveringly, and 
in the name of Jesus. The sight of 
every church on our streets ought to 
constitute a call to prayer. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray to-day for 
the preaching of the Gospel everywhere. 
Pray for your own minister, for all 
evangelists and song-preachers. For 
mission preachers and personal workers. 
What a harvest of souls might be gath- 
ered tn if all God’s servants to-day were 
filled with his Spirit. 

New York City. 
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Jolly Little Smile’s Day 
By Aune Porter Johnson ~ 


OLLY LITTLE SMILE woke up 

quite early one morning and popped 

out of bed at once as bright as you 
please.. All the Jolly Smiles are early 
risers, and they’re always happy, even in 
the morning. You see they have very 
nice, pleasant dreams, and when they 
wake up the smile is already there to 
begin the day. 

This particular Jolly Little Smile 
awoke feeling perfectly fine. He had 
slept well, the weather was just right— 
there was no complaint about anything! 
In a little while everybody in the house 
was laughing—more than that, every- 
body in the house was beautiful! It 
‘would seem that the Jolly Little Smile 
had already done a good day’s work, 
but no!—he had barely begun. 

Just as he stepped outside the gate, 
who should come out of the next door 
but Cross Little Frown! Cross Little 
Frown was not an early riser—he had 
been up only a few minutes and was in 
a very bad humor. Everything was 
wrong, all wrong! He had not slept 
well, the weather was awful—nothing 
was right! In a short time the folks in 
his house were all out of fix. - They 





snapped and quarreled with one another. 
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Their faces were horrid,—their nosesf 


turned up, the corners of their mouths 
turned down, their chins stuck out stub- 
bornly, and ugly puckers came between 
their eyes. Oh, they were sorry-looking 
folks! It would seem that Cross Little 
Frown had already done a day’s work, 
but no!—he had barely begun. 

When Jolly Little Smile started out 
to his day’s work, there was Cross Lit- 
tle. Frown starting off to his. 

“A fine morning!” called Jolly Little 
Smile gaily. 

“Pshaw! The worst morning I ever 
saw!” scolded Cross Little Frown. 

Jolly Little Smile was surprised. 
“Oh, I thought it was lovely! Every- 
thing seems all right to me. I’m very 
happy! It’s going to be a grand day, I 
think.” 

It did no good. Jolly Little Smile 
saw that Créss Little Frown was all out 
of patience about everything. 

They started off, but they went in ex- 
actly opposite directions. Being so very 
different in their tastes, they would not 
have enjoyed each other’s company. 
No, indeed! 

All day they went*their* different ways. 
Jolly Little Smile was invited into 
dozens of homes, rich and poor, but 
always happy homes. He stopped at 
several school-houses, and at each one 
the children shouted gaily when he ap- 
peared among the crowd. Being a great 
favorite with the children, Jolly Little 
Smile was carried about in high glee. 
He was the guest of honor, indeed! He 
went through the hospitals, and the sick 
folks began to feel better the minute 
they saw him. 

At every place he left a glad, happy 
feeling. It was queer, but the> more 
glad feelings he gave away, the happier 
Jolly Little Smile himself felt. 

When Jolly Little Smile came home 
that night, there was Cross Little Frown 
sitting in a heap on the next step. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Jolly 
Little Smile. 

“Everything,” 
Frown. 

“Why, I’ve had a lovely time!” said 
Jolly Little Smile. 

“T’ve been shamefully treated all day,” 
said Cross Little Frown. 

“Well, now!” soothed Jolly Little 
Smile. “Folks weré very kind to me. 


wailed Cross Little 











Every one seemed so glad to see me. 
It has been a glorious day, the very best | 
day yet!” 

“T wasn’t welcome anywhere,” sighed 
Cross Little Frown. “Folks kept tell- 
ing me to move on. I managed to 
squeeze into one or two places, but as 
soon as they saw me, they gave me to 
understand that I wasn’t wanted. A 
miserable day, the most miserable day 
yet! I’m all worn out, and I’ve come 
home, and the folks here are tired of 
me—they’ve locked me’ out!” 

“Oh, that’s too bad! Let’s talk a 
while.” 

Jolly Little Smile told Cross Little 
Frown some of the nice things that had 
happened during the day—about the 
folks in the hospital who had laughed 
right out loud when they saw him; 
about the doctor who told him that he 
was worth more than medicine; about 
the folks, both rich and poor, who had 
hurried to the door to let him in, and 
ever so many other nice things. 

All the time Jolly Little Smile was 
talking*he thought he could see a change 
slowly coming over Cross Little Frown. 
After he had told some of the funny 
antics of the children when he had 
popped in among them, he looked up 
to see what Cross Little Frown was do- 
ing. Would you believe it!—there was 
no Cross Little Frown there! He had 
joined the Jolly Smile family—he had 
changed into another Jolly Little Smile! 

“Oh!” exclaimed the firs Jolly Little 
Smile, hardly believing his eyes. “Why, 
how do you do, brother! I’m sure the 
folks will let you in, now.” 

The new Jolly Little Smile rapped 
upon the door, and it* opened at once, 
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and a crowd of merrv children pulled 
him inside. 

Then the -first Jolly Little Smile went | 
back to his home very happy—it had | 
been a wonderful day, indeed! 

REYNOLDSBURG, OHIO. 
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LESSON.FOR JAN, 28 (John a : 13-22) 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting _ 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, January 28 
Fruits of the Christian Endeavor Tree 
(Rev. 22: 1-5). 
(Christian Endeavor Day.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Decisions (Exod. 32: 15-26). 
Tues.—Service (John 12 : 20-26). 
Wed.—Workers (Matt. 4: 18-25). 
Thurs.—Organization (Eph. 4: 11-16). _ 
Fri—Fellowship (Mal. 3: 16-18). 
Sat.—Devotional spirit (Matt. 6: 1-15). 











What fruits has Christian Endeavor pro- 
duced in us? 

What has Christian Endeavor meant for the 
church? 

What value has Christian Endeavor for 
missions ? 


LARGE proportion of the leaders 

of the life and work of the churches 
to-day were trained in the young peo- 
ple’s work of the churches in the 
nineties. Those were years of great 
activity and efficiency and earnestness 
in the young people’s work. The Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. had just be- 
gun, and its zeal and enthusiasm were 
felt both in the colleges and among the 
young people generally. The annual 
national Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tions were attended by scorés of thou- 
sands of delegates, and in many local 
churches where before there had been 
nothing done for the young people there 
was the delight of discovering that boys 
and girls and- young men and young 
women had a place in the church, not 
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only in the Sunday worship, but also in 
daily service for the church and for the 
community. And those years were be- 
ginnings. What was done then ought 
to be surpassed to-day, when there are 
sO many more young people in the 
churches and when there is so much 
more that needs to be done. 


ye 

Young people’s work helps boys and 
girls to make decisions and to begin 
lives of strong and clean discipleship. 
There must come a time when a boy or 
girl can stand up before others and con- 
fess Christ- by word or act. Even 
though one has had a long and faithful 
Christian upbringing at home, there is 
need that some time, acting freely and 
on his own responsibility, he should 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus as personal 
Master. There is no place where this 
can be better done than in the young 
people’s society of the home church. 
How many thousands of such decisions 
have been made in this way! 


we 
Young people’s work helps by intro- 
ducing young Christians to ways of 
service. There are many of these, and 
often young people are not ready to be- 
gin except in some simple, natural way 
that involves nothing strange or com- 
plicated. The program of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies opens work of many 
kinds, and provides service such as 
every one can render. Such service will 
lead on and on to ever broader effort 
for Christ and his Church. 
ye 
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Young people’s work brings young 
Christiarrs together in happy Christian 
fellowship. They have their own proper 
|tastes and capacities. What satisfies 
| older Christians is not always adapted to 
young ones. They have many hymns of 
their own as well as the great hymns of 
| all ages and of all the ages. They can 
pray in their own way, but it is not just 
the same way as that of the older peo- 
ple. They will meet in the service of 
; the church with all others, old and 
| young, but they need their own separate 
gathering where in the ways most suita- 
| ble for them they can talk and plan to- 
| gether, and sing and pray together, and 
together study the Bible and the work 
of Christ throughout the world. When 
the Church has nothing of this kind for 
its young people together or in groups 
it will suffer for it. 





It is good for us all to be busy in 
Christ’s work from the beginning, for 
we do-not know how long our time will 
be. Professor Palmer of Yale said -of 
Horace Tracy Pitkin who was killed in 
| China by the Boxers: 

“In my poor wisdom, I regretted that 
| in his seminary course he so sacrificed 
the opportunities for solid acquirement 
and preparation for. his missionary 
work, in journeyings hither and thither 
to make popular addresses and attend 
religious gatherings. We can see now 
that it made less difference than it then 
appeared to make, in his ultimate use- 
fulness, and that what good he did then 
was clear-gain. Yet I should feel the 
same in regard to another man next 
year.» It is not wise to spend the seed- 
time of life in the attempt to harvest 
something. But in the actual plan of his 
life, which we did not know, doubtless 
that more miscellaneous activity had its 
place and purpose. He was a fine fel- 
low, and he died at his post like a man. 
It is not what we should have chosen 
for him, but what his Master willed. 
In the prayer-meeting in which my son 
and he took part, the evening before 
my son’s death, Alfred first and Pitkin 


| next, alluded to a text which had been 


read, ‘Nevertheless, when the, Son of 
Man cometh, shall He find faith on the 
earth?’ They spoke of their idea of 
readiness for the Son of Man’s coming 
to every one in his turn. Pitkin at least 
was ready for the fateful hour and 
found faithful in it. ‘O, si sic omnes!’” 
ge 

What young people need the church 
ought to supply. 

And they can supply much that it 
needs. 





New York City. 





work in America. 


out the week beginning May 8th. 


intendents and other Sunday-sc 








PREPARE NOW FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CENTENNIAL DAY 


MAY: 1817, marked the birth of organized Sunday-school 
May, 1917, will mark the hundredth 


anniversary of that important event. 


Sunday, May 6th, 1917. 


is the day for which is being planned a national observance and cele- 
bration of the beginning of that great work which has been such a 
potent factor in the development of our nation. The AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, the pioneer organization of America, which 
has established more than 130,000 Sunday-schools (from which thou- 
sands of successful churches of all denominations have developed) and 
gathered into the fold more than 5,000,000 children from religiously 
destitute communities, will celebrate its one hundredth anniversary through- 


as early as possible in regard to the securing of 


Anniversary Literature 


A series of pamphlets describing the work of this Society, past and present, in its 
various interesting phases, will be forwarded, prepaid, upon request. These pamphlets 
are of special interest to every Christian citizen regardless of creed. Address the 
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Special Centennial Programs 


in pamphlet form, including songs (words and music), will be issued by this Society 
and furnished free to all reap i poe participating in the coming big event. Super- 


ool representatives are invi 


to communicate with us 
programs and the use thereof. 


Anniversary Committee 


American Sunday-School Union 


1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Literary Man’s New Testament 
(by W. L. Courtney) is an effort by; 
a well-known English author and jour- 
nalist to present the New Testament 
as suited to the “literary man,” and from 
the viewpoint of literary and historical 
material, rather than from that of the- 
ology. For this purpose there are six 
essays dealing with different aspects of 
the New Testament problem as shown 
by critical scholarship to-day, and then 
follow a table of chronology, a map of 
Paul’s journeys, and the books of the 
New Testament printed in full from the 
King James version, but set out accord- 
ing to their approximate dates. The 
Epistles come first, and then the Synop- 
tic Gospels, the Acts, and the Johannine 
writings. Consequently doctrine is not 
so much in view as the study of docu- 
ments and their relations to one another 
in time and logical sequence. 

This method necessarily tends towards 
the consideration of the New Testa- 
ment as natural rather than super- 
natural, a profitable method if only the 
latter aspect is kept in view, since with- 
out it the former is apt to become one- 
sided and erroneous. The Bible is at 
once like and unlike every other book, 
and neither of these features can be 
neglected. It is therefore unfortunate 
that this unique feature of the New 
Testament has been overlooked in the 
present work, for its conclusions have 
been seriously affected thereby. In the 
effort to state the results of recent schol- 
arship attention is given to certain criti- 
cal works without consideration of the 
older and equally scholarly position of 
Lightfoot, Westcott, and Zahn. 

Thus, the Pastorals are not by Paul 
but are “Pauline,” dating from about 
twenty-five years after the apostle’s 
death. “It is doubtful” whether First 
Peter is by the apostle, while Second 
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Every Teacher 


finds that the “‘ SELECT 
NOTES” quickly fur- 
nishes just the facts, 
stories and suggestions 
needed to make the les- 
son interest every scholar. 


Send for Sample Pages 


PRICE 
$1.15 net; $1.25 delivered 


W. A. Wilde Company 


120 Boylston Street, Beston 
Rand-McNally Bidg., Chicago 
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For the 
“Never - Well— 


but Never-Sick’’ 


Not well enough to enjoy liv- 

ing, yet not sick enough for 
the doctor—who does not know 
that dreary, depressing state of 
“semi-health”! Some of us get 
it occasionally—“ the blues” we 
call it—others so often that they 
almost forget what it means to be 
normal and healthy. 


With nerves on edge, digestion un- 
certain, the mind depressed, our 
efficiency is reduced day by day. 
Ambition becomes stunted, our in- 
terest in things grows half-hearted. 
The reason : Our ship of life carries 
too much cargo—we must unload 
or else get more power. 


Have you ever considered what 
Sanatogen is able to do in just such 
‘cases? . Know then that letter 
after letter from carefully observing 
physicians has told of the splendid 
effect of Sanatoger in giving fresh 
fuel to the overworked nerves, fresh 
building material to the fatigued 
cells, a fresh impetus to digestion 
and assimilation. 


And what trained physicians observe—no 
less than 21,000 physicians have in writing 
approved the use of Sanatogen—the ac- 
tual users of Sanatogen joyfully confirm. 
Richard Le Gallienne, for instance, writes : 
** Several times | have found myself won- 
dering why I was feeling more fit, and 
then remembered I was taking Sanatogen.”” 


Sir Gilbert Parker, the famous author 
and statesman, tersely sums up the bene- 
fits of Sanatogen when he says: “ Sanato- 

nis to my mind a true food tonic, 
ales the nerves, increasing the energy, 
and giving fresh vigor to the overworked 


body and m 











RAS 
s Th P ‘ 
ol hat fresh vigor can be yours too if you 
be : F will try Sanatogen. 
“ane 
a ES FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
= 3 On request we will send a 25-gram Sam- 
se Package of Sanatogen Richard 
2h Le Gallienne’s booklet, “ The Art of Liv- 
> 2s ing,” telling of Sanatogen’s kindly help. 
moO Address 
2 THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
26-G Irving Place, - - - New York 
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Peter is probably to be dated as late as 
150-200, and is said to have “shamelessly 
plagiarised” from Jude. Matthew “could 
not well have written” the first Gospel, 
and it is impossible to say who wrote 
the fourth Gospel, the question being left 
open, though with a clear tendency 
against the orthodox and_ traditional 
ascription to John. 

The writer’s readiness to accept criti- 
cal views is seen in the favor accorded 
to the idea that John 5: 43 (“if another 
shall come in his own name, him ye will 
receive”) “is a possible reference” to a 
well-known incident in Jewish history 
which would compel a date about the 
middle of the second century. In the 
same direction, Revelation is “entirely 
confined” to the writer’s own age, and 
twice the phrase “of course” is used of 
passages about which the greatest and 
most devout scholars differ. Paul, it is 
said, discovered that he had to die be- 
fore Christ’s return, and this “came as a 
poignant and tragical disillusionment,” 
and led io the re-establishment of his 
faith by means of the epistles of the 
captivity “on wider and more permanent 
foundations.” 

And so from first to last no attention 
is paid to divine inspiration as a factor, 
everything being considered from the 
human standpoint. Christianity itself 
is not to be regarded as a “unique phe- 
nomenon,” but “as one amongst several 
religions.” Dr. Parker once character- 
istically said, “They talk of Compara- 
tive Religions ; Christianity is not one of 
them.” Mr. Courtney’s book is evi- 
dently the work of one who has no first- 
hand knowledge, and who has simply as- 
similated certain results of modern 
scholarship which are sadly current just 
now. But any “literary man” who is 
tempted to think all this is true will have 
obtained a very inadequate, inaccurate,” 
and therefore unsatisfying, conception of 
the New Testament. (E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York, $3.50 net.) 


Mary Slessor of Calabar (By W. P. 
Livingstone).—One could not ask for a 
more absorbing story, or a tale of ad- 
venture more thrilling, than the account 
of the daily life and doings of this in- 
trepid and devoted missionary. From 
bonnie Scotland to the African bush, 
“from factory girl to the beloved white 
“Ma” of thousands of native Africans, 
was far*less change than that wrought 
in the people for whom she poured out 
her love and her life in such lavish 
measure. One realizes afresh that “All 
things are possible to him that believ- 
eth.” For a number of years she was 
a member .of Itu Native Court, and 
later was made Honorary Associate of 
the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem for “meritorious services.” 
With all her incessant and taxing labor, 
she was also a most loving and winsome 
woman, with a strong sense of humor 
and an ever ready sympathy -for others. 
She was truly a pioneer in her field, and 
blazed a trail for others to follow who 
have now entered into her labors. 
(George H. Doran Company, New 
York, $1.50 net.) 


We Would See Jesus (By George W. 
Truett, D.D.).—Among the weightiest 
reasons for publishing sermons is the 
desire to show preachers “how to do it,” 
and Dr. Truett’s sermons, of which the 
book contains twelve, will- assuredly 
stand this test. The sermons appear 
almost as they were preached, with all 
the personal touches retained, and they 
show Dr. Truett as an . rnest evangelist 
and pastor. A sketch of his life and an 
appreciation of his powers as a preacher 
preface the book and reveal to the 
reader some of those characteristics that 
have made Dr. Truett so prominent in 
Texas, and generally in the South. 
Those who, like the reviewer, have met 
and heard him, will be particularly glad 
to have these virile, spiritual Gospel ser- 
mons, and will rejoice that by their pub- 


lication the author will obtain a wider | 


opportunity for the Gospel he loves to 
proclaim. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
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York City, $1 net.) 
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The Danger | 


of Stomach 


Acidity and 


Fermentation 


By ARTHUR TRUE BUSWELL, M.D. 


If I were asked to sound 
a health warning that 
would be of the greatest 
pee benefit to man- 

ind, I should say em- 
phaticalily—‘‘ Beware of 
acid stomach.” For acid 
stomach is the cause of 
fermentation which, bad 
enough in itself, is the 
HRISTIAN forerunner of a hundred 
ills that sap the energy and vitality of 
its victims. I-venture to say that ninety 
per cent of all sickness starts with acid 
stomach. 

Nature provides hydrochloric acid as 
one of the digestive fluids, but too much 
of this acid causes fermentation, hurries 
the food out of the stomach and carries 
the acid all through the body. Asa 
consequence, poisons (toxins) are formed 
which are absorbed into the blood, caus- 
ing auto intoxication, nervousness, men- 
tal depression and countless ills of which 
this is but the beginning. 

Every one of the vital organs in time 
becomes affected—the heart, the liver, 
the kidneys, the intestines, the nerves 
and the brain all decline, for the stomach 
is the Power Plant of the body. Even 
the teeth are affected by acid stomach, 
for the gums recede and pyorrhoea will 
be the result. 

Stomach remedies only neutralize the 
acid, because they are stronger than the 
acid. This ultimately ruins the lining 
of the stomach. The acid being neutral- 
ized, is absorbed into the blood, only to 
come back to the stomach in greater 
quantities at the next meal. 

How much more sensible would it be 
to attack this disorder at its sotirce. In- 
stead of attempting to neutralize the 
acid after it has formed, why not prevent 
it from forming in the first place ? 

Superacidity is caused by wrong eat- 
ing, and the remedy must be found in 
the field of the cause—in eating correctly. 

The individual sufferer from indiges- 
tion, acidity, fermentation, gas and such 
disorders has not carried his experiments 
with food very far. If he had he could 
easily cure himself, as Eugene Chris- 
tian, the famous food scientist, has 
proved beyond all doubt. 

The reason which led Eugene Chris- 
tian to take up the study of food in the 
first place was because he himself, as a 
young man, was a great sufferer from 
stomach and intestinal trouble. 

So acute was his affliction that the best 
specialists of the day, after everything 
within their power had failed, gave him 
up to die. Educated for a doctor him- 
self, Christian could get no help from 
his brother physicians. 

Believing that wrong éating was the 
cause and that right eating was the only 
cure, he took up the study of foods and 
their relation to the human system. 
What he learned not only restored his 
own health in a remarkably short space 
of time, but has been the means of re- 
lieving some 25,oooother men and women 
for whom he has prescribed with almost 
invariable success, even though‘most of 
them went to him as a last resort. 

Christian says that all stomach and 
intestinal disorders with their countless 
sympathetic ills—are caused by wrong 
selections and wrong combinations of 
food, and that right combinations of food 
will positively remove every stomach 
and intestinal disorder by removing its 
causes. 

No one would think of putting salt into 
an open wound, and yet we do worse 


EuGENe Cc 


than that when we keep putting irritating 
acid-creating food combinations into our 
stomachs already surcharged with acid. 

The word ‘‘diet” is one which has an 
unpleasant sound—it makes us think of 
giving up all the things we like for those 


we have no taste for. But Eugene Chris-_ 


tian’s method is entirely different—in- 
stead of asking his patients to give up 
the things they enjoy, he prescribes 
menus which are twice as enjoyable as 


those to which the patient is accustomed.. 


Christian believes in good foods de- 
liciously cooked—the kind all of us like 
best and which may be obtained at any 
home store, hotel or restaurant. Hesays 
that most of the things we eat are all 
right—but that we don’t know how to 
combine or balance them. 

Often, one food good in itself, when 
combined with another equally gvod 
food, produces an acid reaction in the 
stomach; Whereas either of the foods 
alone or eaten in combination with some 
other tood would have been easily and 
perfectly digested. 

Unfortunately, each food we eat at a 
meal is not digested separately. Instead, 
all of the foods we combine at the same 
meal are mixed and digested together. 
Consequently, if we eat two or more ar- 
ticles at the same meal which don’t go 
well together, there is sure to be acidity, 
fermentation gas and all kinds of digest- 
ive trouble. 

At Eugene Christian’s New York office 
there is a constant stream of men and 
women who goto him for treatment after 
having tried everything else, and rarely 
are they disappointed in the outtome, 


Some of the results he has attained read: 


like fairy tales. I know of a fiinfber 0 
instances where his rich patrons have 
been so grateful for their restoration of 
health and energy that they have sent 
him checks for $500 or $1,000 in addition 
to the amount of the bill when paying it. 

There have been so many inquiries 
from all parts of the United States from 
people seeking the benefit of Eugene 
Chrsitian’s advice and whose cases he is 
unable to handle personally that he has 
written a course of little lessons which 
tells you exactly what to eat in order to 
overcome the ailment which is troubling 

you, 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, con- 
tain actual menus for breakfast, Junch- 
eon and dinner; curative as well as cor- 
rective, covering all conditions of health 
and sickness, including stomach acidity, 
constipation and all intestinal disorders 
from infancy to old age and all occupa- 
tions, climates and seasons. They also 
tell you how to reduce and how to gain. 

ith these lessons at hand it is just 
as though you were in personal contact 
with the great food specialist, because 
every possible point is so thoroughly 
covered and clearly explained that you 
can scarcely think of a question which 
isn’t auswered. You can start. eating 
the very things that will remove the 
causes of — disorder the day you re- 
ceive the lessons and you will find that 
you secure results with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating 
simply write The Corrective Eating So- 
ciety, Dept. 431, 460 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. It is not necessary to 
enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them te send the lessons on 
five days’ trial with the understanding 
that you will either return them within 
that time or remit $3, the small fee 
qsked.— Advi. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is a 
copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored ai once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Department 431 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 
You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 
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